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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_»—— 


I’ is fortunate that both the Sultan and the Viceroy of Egypt are 

always in want of money. Otherwise there might this autumn 
be trouble in the East. ‘The Viceroy, having been promoted from 
Pasha to Khedive,—say, from Grand Duke to King, the Sultan 
remaining Emperor,—and having induced the Porte to allow the 
succession to go to his eldest son, instead of the eldest male 
descendant of Mehemet Ali, is now intriguing for independence, 
inviting Sovereigns, for example, on a footing of equality, and 
proposing to neutralize the Suez Canal, a matter with which he 
has as much to do as the Bridgewater Trustees have with the 
neutralization of their water-way. ‘The Sultan does not like this, 
and has informed the Pasha that unless he explains his conduct the 
firman of 1841 will be revoked, that is, ‘Turkey will again claim a 
right to appoint a Pasha for Egypt. Of course such a step would 
be followed by war, but it is supposed that the West will put 
pressure upon the disputants, make the Viceroy yield and the 
Sultan express himself satisfied. ‘The Viceroy, however, has gone 
home at speed, and we venture to predict will be borrowing money 
to soothe Stamboul before the month is out. 





The strength of Turkey and Egypt in an armed struggle would 
probably be found unexpectedly equal. ‘The Sultan is Caliph, a 
character in which he can call on all Mohammedans for aid; he 
has a fair ironclad fleet, and Omar Pasha could collect 60,000 
good soldiers for the invasion of Egypt. But he has no money, 
and in the event of war, Greece and Servia would probably swell 
the number of his enemies. The Pasha, on the other hand, has 
money, has a good army, and has a territory defended by the sea 
and the desert. ‘The issue of the struggle depends, however, upon 
the part taken by the Western Powers, and its danger consists in 
the possibility that they may take opposite sides. ‘The English 
tendency will be to support the Sultan, the French to promote the 
independence of the Viceroy. 


The Senatus-Consultum, liberalizing the Constitution of the 
French Empire was introduced into the Senate on Monday by 
M. Rouher. It contains twelve articles, which declare that the 
“initiative in proposing laws belongs to the Emperor and the 
Corps Législatif;” that ‘* Ministers depend only on the Emperor,” 
but ‘are responsible ;” that Ministers may sit and speak both in 
the Chamber and the Senate; that proceedings in the Senate 
shall be public, unless five members demand secrecy; that the 
Senate may amend or reject laws; that the Corps Législatif is 
free to make its own rules and elect its own officers ; that members 
may ask questions and move resolutions ; that amendments may 
be discussed after commanication with Government, and passed 
after reference, for an opinion only, to the Council of State; that 
the Budget must be voted by chapters; that commercial treaties 
can only be ratified after a law; and that the Emperor will regu- 
late the relations of the Senate and Corps Législatif to each other 
and himself by decree. It is added, in the exposé de motifs which 
accompanies the draft, that although the Emperor appoints and 


dismisses Ministers, still their responsibility to the Chamber | recommends the ballot as the remedy, 





follows, as in England, from their position in it, and from “ the 
right of the Chamber to express censure.”” We have commented 
on the new Constitution elsewhere, and need only add here that it 
has been received in Paris with decided approval. 





All the accounts received this week confirm the serious view we 
took of the Carlist movement. ‘The correspondent of the Times 
is especially emphatic, and obviously doubtsthe Army. Pampeluna 
was to have been given up, but Prim got wind of the transaction 
and changed the garrison, while Carlist bands appear in every pro- 
vince; General Izquierdo, Captain-General of Madrid, has formally 
assured the Ministry that unless a King is elected he shall resign, 
“ despairing of the Revolation ;” and the Volunteers of Madrid 
are forming leagues to beat moderate editors, and the Government 
says it cannot protect them. One editor has already been beaten 
nearly to death. ‘The rumours of the intended sale of Cuba excite 
great discontent in the Army, while a half-romantic feeling is 
spreading in favour not so much of Carlos, but of his wife, 
Marguerite of Parma, a lady with much of the grace and ability 
so often displayed by the women of her house. 


Every letter from Ireland is full of the good effects already 
apparent from the destruction of ascendancy. ‘The governing 
Beard of ‘Trinity College have formally signified through Dr. Ball 
that they are willing to admit Catholics to the government of the 
College, and, though the offer, to be useful, should be accompanied 
by half-a-dozen resignations, it is graciously intended. ‘The Liberal 
majority of the Corporation of Dublin have agreed, in token of 
ainity, to elect a Conservative Lord Mayor, Mr. Purdon, and his 
election was accordingly seconded by Mr. Alderman Plunkett, 
‘* Radical and Repealer,” and carried without a division. The 
Catholic Bishops everywhere exhort their flocks to consider Pro- 
testants their brethren, or, which is much more important, their 
brothers, ** children of the same mother, Ireland ;” while the Orange- 
men, instead of driving the Queen into the Boyne, as they 
threatened to do, are diligently setting to work to make the laity 
supreme in the Free Church. We are told on very good authority 
that the Government were amazed at the way July 12 passed off, 
and the new spirit which seems to have come over the people. If 
there is a ‘one-legged race,” to use Mr. Gladstone's famous 
expression, it is not the Irish. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says that to turn the Irish landlord into 
the mere owner of a rent-charge would be confiscation. Of course 
it would, without fair compensation for possible increase of value ; 
but that granted, what moral right has the owner of land to more 
than he would get from letting anything else, say, a house or 
machinery, or money? His right of dictating how his tenant 
shail vote or act in any way is pure oppression, aud so is his claim 
to social deference on account of his landlordism, and what else 
would he lose? Supposing the most extreme reform adopted, a 
perpetual settlement, the landlord would be on his estate just what 
the Duke of Portland is on his London property, and where is 
the hardship of that position? While the leases run the Duke has 
no ** power” except to exact his rent, but his position is none the 
worse for that. In many respects, the Irish landlord would be 
much better off than he is, for he would get his money to the day, 
and he would not get shot. 


The Report of the Committee on Parliamentary and Municipal 
Elections has been published. It is not yet official, as the Com- 
mittee will reassemble next session, but it is understood that 
Lord Hartington’s Draft Report will be accepted. According to 
this report, there are gross bribery and treating in municipal 
elections, much bribery and some intimidation in Parliamentary 
borough elections, and in county elections great intimidation. In 
England, county electors either ‘‘ do not desire or do not dare” to 
vote against their landlords ; in Ireland, landlords and mobs both 
intimidate; and only in Scotland are elections free. ‘The report 


more especially for rioting, 
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wlvises the closing of all public-houses on the day of election, anl session. Meanwhile, the friends of the measure are circulating 
condemns previous ‘‘ nominations.” It is clear from the proceed- opinions from leading members of the Dissenting bodies the 
ings that the Old Whigs have accepted the ballot as well as the Catholics, and the Jews, in favour of the measure. ~ What a tl 4 
Radicals, and opposition therefore is nearly hopeless. We can but use of that ? Nobody opposes it except a section of the berg 
repeat that voting is a public duty, that no public duty ought to | cracy, the clergy, and men of clerical opinions, and their opinion 
be done in the dark, and that the Scotch plan of doing one’s duty | will not be changed by anything priests, rabbis, or Dissentin 
regardless of consequences, is infinitely preferable to the proposed | ministers may say,—rather the contrary. The advocates of the 
Lill should appeal to the electors, who do not particularly want 
. — to marry their sisters-in-law, but who do dislike ‘* man-made 
The Bishops of the Irish Church show symptoms of understand- | laws” interfering with their liberty of choice. 
ing at once their epoch and their flocks. ‘Those flocks, brought up 
by the side of Presbyterians, are quite determined that the substan- | The Home Secretary is giving great and, we must say, very 
tial control of the Church shall remain with them, and not with | j"st offence by his defence of the policemen accused by Mr. Knox 
the clergy. If this is not conceded, they will glide away one by | of perjury in giving evidence about a Haymarket riot. They said 
some clerks struck them and were drunk, whereas it was proved 
to the satisfaction of the magistrate and the public that the 
clerks were sober and were assaulted. On Tuesday night, 
Mr. Bruce, attacked about the case by men like Mr. Eykyn, 
Mr. Craufurd, Mr. Russell Gurney, and Mr. Jessel, defended hig 
refusal to prosecute by saying that he had evidence of his own, 
and did not believe the police guilty. We pass over the excessive 
hardship of imputing perjury to the clerks declared truthfal by a 


one of doing or neglecting to do it in secret. 





one to join the Presbyterian congregations, in which the right of 
‘lecting the pastor is fully recognized. ‘The Bishops, however, 
fully aware of this feeling, have met it frankly, and have recom- | 
mended unanimously that a representative Synod be elected, to | 
decide on the organization of the Free Church, in which clergy 
and laity shall be fully and ‘ equally” represented. ‘The conces- 
sion, though not quite full enough, as the laity are the Church, | 


the clergy being only a section of themselves set apart to teach 
them, is still a generous one, and will do much to inspire fervour | Magistrate, —for Mr. Bruce was, of course, compelled to state the 


in the congregations. Englishmen never burn up till they seea real reason which weighed with him,—but we ask him how it can 
task before them in which they themselves can help. Will the | be his duty to allow his department to rest under such a stigma? 
Bishops sit in the Synod, and thereby lead it, or keep themselves | Ile is bound to defend the police from misrepresentation, and in 
vpart as a kind of Upper House? We hope and believe the | this case he refuses to do it in the only effectual way, by a prose- 
former, but the idea that to be strong a Parliament must have two | Cution, If he thinks prosecution for perjury too severe, let him 
| prosecute for assault. He ought, if our system were sound, to be 

able to prosecute for ‘* grave misconduct on duty,” but there is as 





heads has sunk deep into the British mind. 

Mr. Grant Duff made his financial statement on behalf of the | yet no law for that. = 23 aoe 
indian Government on Tuesday. The speech was an excellent) ‘The death of the Bishop of Salisbury places his first Bishopric 
one, a little too long, and a little too full of details which can be | at the disposal of Mr. Gladstone. The late Dr. Hamilton was 
ascertained much more easily from the published figures, but full | one of the highest of High Churchmen, as nearly a Catholic as an 
of evidence that the speaker had realized the vastness of the) English Bishop could be, and maintained on all occasions the 
Empire. He was all wrong about rent, alleging that the land | doctrines of transubstautiation and sacerdotal power in their most 
revenue was not a rent, but a tax, because the occupier could sub- | extreme form. In a charge delivered in May, 1867, he told his 
let at a profit. Is rent not rent because itis light? ‘The mistake, | clergy that they had full power “to bind and to loose from sin,” a 
however, is only important because it deceives outsiders as to the | statement which called forth a strong protest from the laity of his 
weight of Indian taxation ; and for the rest, Mr. Grant Duff made | diocese. In spite of his opinions, however, the Bishop, from a 
a subject necessarily dull as interesting as clearness could make it. | certain saintliness and beauty of character, was highly respected in 
One or two of his points were novel to the House. ‘Thus he ex- | hig diocese, and outside it. The prevailing rumour is that he will 
plained for the first time the enormous work done by the forest | be succeeded by Mr. Liddon, a man who exercises a stronger in- 
department, established, like everything else that succeeds in India, | fluence at Oxford in favour of the High-Church school than any 
by Lord Dalhousie. The department has saved India from the | other divine. He is a very brilliant preacher, and a man who can 
denudation which more than misgovernment is ruining Spain, | govern; but Mr. Gladstone must beware of making Sees, so to 
as it ruined the Babylonian plains, and has made £350,000 a| speak, “ hereditary.” We do not want twenty-four ‘ Churches ” 
year in the process. ‘Then Mr. Grant Duff explained the! jn England. 
reluctance of natives to hold Indian consols in a dag line. Why The Nottingham petition against Mr. Seely has failed. The 
should they take 5 per cent. when they can get 12 on undoubted ais ee i : age 
each tee ie ieeies ses te enna tek? hs eel petitioners withdrew it on Monday, each side paying its own 
SOSUEDSTs oe tine tye *! costs. Baron Martin said all the charges had broken down. The 
too, on the extraordinary smal/ness of our military foree—it is pre- | _. : abe so 

: ete ‘ evidence about bribery was ridiculous, the petitioners only alleg- 
cisely that of Rome under Hadrian, for about the same popula-|._ | ‘en totiinn ak Ge. G8 eek, ts ellie wae. ek Gal tt 
tion—was a direct blow to popular prejudice, and so was the sar- 19S Pet ¢ 8 Pa 7 — A 

2 3 Wipes fares s enough to deter voters of reasonable nerve, —what is ‘‘ reasonable 
casm that the Anglo-Indian mind was optimist about Indian nerve?” Baron Martin would vote if there were a rocket battery 
finance. ‘That is quite true, and is the real explanation of the in front of him,—while the ‘* Lambs ” had been employed in good 
Indian dislike to official cheeseparing. Mr. Grant Daff must faith for the maintenance of order. Mr. Seely was, therefore, 
however, remember that it is also the reason why he can borrow declared duly elected, but told that next time he must apply to 
on better terms than France. the Mayor, and not supply his own special constables. 

Nothing was said of importance in the debate which followed An invention was laid before the British Medical Association at 
the Indian financial statement, but, of course, a member—Mr. | Poeds which may hereafter be found of great importance. Dr. R. 
Fowler this time—got up to denounce that ‘* demoralizing ” opium W. Richardson has ascertained that a cut inflicted by a circular 
traffic. It really is too wearisome to hear this rubbish repeated | (nife revolving at a speed of 25 revolutions to the second is pain- 
year after year. All that the Indian Government does with opium | jegs/ [He has constructed a knife on that principle which will cut 
is to restrict its consumption by the most oppressive tax it can | without inflicting pain, and with which, he says, he can open 
impose, levied in the most restrictive way. Instead of putting on abscesses, remove carbuncles, or perform any other minor operation 
an export duty,—which would enable the growers to sell it cheap without chloroform. He is even inclined to think that the finger 


throughout Bengal, —it monopolizes the crop, and so makes it dear | o¢ 4 human subject might be so cut off. The knife was, uofor- 


to its own subjects as well as the Chinese. Short of suppressing tunately, broken in the room before it could be displayed, but Dr. 


the cultivation, it could not do more to repress the use of opium. | Richardson has tried experiments with it on himself and on a 
But why not suppress it? Just because it can’t, any more than | rabbit, and neither he nor the rabbit were conscious of pain. He 
the British Government can suppress the manufacture of gin. | ;. ready, he says in a letter to the Times, to repeat the experiments 
Poppies will grow anywhere, and if an opium-eater could not buy | 5) himself, and seems to think them much more “ warrantable ” 
his dose he would make it, if he were killed the next minute. than similar experiments on animals, We do not quite see that. 
Man is at least as noble an animal as a rabbit, and if the ears of 
either are to be sliced, the shortest-lived beast is entitled to the 
The rabbit, to be sure, cannot give a consent ; but if 





The Bill permitting marriage with a deceased wife's sister, or, 
as Mr. Beresford puts it, ‘‘ for the abolition of sisters-in-law,” has | preference. 


been withdrawn. It has been talked out by the party which | he is not to suffer and not to be injured, his consent may justifiably 
opposes it on religious grounds, but will be reintroduced next | be taken for granted. He does not consent to be cooked, 
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The Austrian Government is inquiring vigorously into the | the regular speech of a railway oligarch. The shareholders, he 


Cracow scandal. According to the Univers, the nun Barbara Ubryk 
was certainly mad; but the confessor, who revealed the secret 
while intoxicated, has since died, it is suspected of poison, the 
Superior of the Carmelites, who saw the nun in her cell, never 
remonstrated, and on search ‘instruments of torture,” heavy 
crosses, crowns of thorns made of sharp nails, and girdles of the 
same kind have been discovered. ‘These stories, it must be remem- 
bered, come from Catholics, and though they are probably 
exaggerated, the crowns, &c., being intended for self-maceration, 
still the Concordat established one evil practice in Austria. No 
magistrate could enter a convent on summons without consent 
of a Bishop, but a Bishop’s denunciation of a magistrate was 
always attended to. The convent therefore formed a separate State 
in itself, and unless the Bishop kept a strict watch, which even 
this Bishop, who has behaved excellently, did not do, almost any- 


thing might happen. 


Lord Lytton, in a very eloquent speech on the uses of Archeology, 
delivered on Monday at St. Alban’s, before the British Archzolo- 
gical Association, enunciated a theory as to the battle of lan- 
guages which requires a remark. Invaders seldom take their 
wives with them, and consequently their children speak the 
mother’s tongue. The Norsemen in France married French 
wives, and their children spoke French; while the same race in 
England married Saxons, and their descendants also spoke Saxon. 
If this had been universally the case, quality would avail nothing 
in the strife of tongues, the mother’s dialect always winning the 
game; but is that the case? 
settled either in Gaul or Spain, yet French and Spanish are 
dialects of Latin. On the other hand, Latin never conquered 
Greek, but was in many places conquered by it. The Saxons con- 
quered England, but though, as Mr. Wright has shown, the Britons 
were not exterminated, Saxon prevailed over Welsh. Half India 
still speaks debased Sanscrit, yet the invaders who spoke Sanscrit 
cannot have brought many women, or their descendants, like them- 
selves, would be white. Is not the truth more like this,—that the 
mother’s tongue conquers the father’s when her civilization is 
equal or superior, and not else? Indian half-castes speak English 
.as a caste distinction. 


Mr. Barnett Lyons, Jewish pawnbroker, of Cardiff, has a 
‘daughter of 19, named Esther. The young lady was discontented 
or badly used, and on March 28, 1868, fled to the house of the 
Rey. Nathaniel Thomas. Mr. Thomas, moved, apparently, by 
his wife, who is keeniy concerned for the conversion of Jews, 
took her in, and with the assistance of friends of similar views 
sent her away, first to London, and then to Germany. Mr. 
Thomas, however, told the father that he knew nothing about her, 
and Mrs. Thomas carefully avoided knowing where she was, 
though she offered to secure the father an interview if he would 
pay £10 for expenses. He agreed, but the promise was broken, 
and Mr. Lyons brought an action for loss of services. In the 
course of the evidence a letter was put in from one of the friends, 
a Mrs. Hollyer, saying that Esther’s mother “is near confine- 
ment, and not unlikely to die—I say of mortified rage—they say 
of grief. Pray to the Lord to defeat their efforts.” The mother 
fainted when her daughter came into court. The girl herself, 
however, swore that she went away and was baptized of her own 
free-will, and that her mother was cruel to her. The judge 
summed up strongly in favour of Esther's right to do as she liked, 
and of the legality of the Thomas's action, however blamable it 
might be, but the jury gave a verdict for £50. An appeal was 

immediately entered. [t seems clear, as we have argued elsewhere, 
that the Thomases did a great many deceitful things, but that 
their end was a moral one, and their conduct within the law. 





The meeting of the British Medical Association was held at 
Leeds this year, and among the subjects on which the opinion of 
the profession seems well agreed is the advisability of a change in 
the method of vaccination. The lymph, it seems clear, is 
deteriorating, and many doctors now object to use ‘* humanized ” 
lymph at all, and advise vaccination direct from the heifer. This 
practice is common on the Continent, and if once made general 
would be attended with no difficulty. The subject is one which 
should be examined by the Privy Council, as the dislike to vacci- 
nation, always latent among the vulgar, has of late increased 
greatly, and magistrates are reluctant to put the law in force. 


The half-yearly meeting of the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway was held on Tuesday, when Mr. S. Laing made 


said, had spent £4,000,000 in building branch lines, which would 
involve an annual loss of £36,000 a year. They “ would have been 
better off if they had converted the capital into bank-notes and 
lit their pipes with them.” However, if Parliament would but let 
them alone, he thought they would recover themselves. Of course 
shareholders applauded, but did it ever occur to Mr. Laing that 
the Company received its monopoly in consideration of services to 
Ion rendered to the public? Is it the fault of Sussex that the 
Company has wasted, and muddled, and mismanaged till it cannot 
perform its contract without loss? Mr. Laing’s theory is, that if 
the State will only give him a monopoly and let him leave his work 
undone, he will make money. We dare say he would, and so would 
any shipbuilder or Army contractor, on the same terms, and a 
profitable way of business it would be for the State. One would 
think the railways got their income out of the clouds, and dis- 
tributed it as so much clear gain, instead of getting it as they do, 
through special privileges lent them for a consideration in work. 


The North and South are quarrelling about a new question. 
The Southern planters are anxious to fill up their estates with 
Chinese, who they think will take low wages, obey orders, and 
work hard, and they are employing a Californian contractor, a 
Dutchman, to bring over 100,000 Chinese as a first instalment. 
The Northerners do not like the importation, as tending to reduce 
white wages, and quote the Coolie Act, which forbids it. Herr 
Koopmanschaap, however, says his people are not “ coolies,” but 





Not many Italian women can have | 


| free immigrants, and he shall bring them and run the risk. We 
| suspect the planters will find themselves mistaken. The little 
| yellow men are splendid labourers, can live anywhere and eat 
anything, but they will have the highest wages going. If they 
cannot get them, they either shoot their oppressors, as in Siam, or 
kill themselves, as in the guano islands off Callao. In neither case 
| are they profitable to unjust employers. 





The battle of the sites for the new Law Courts has ended in 
| favour of Carey Street. The Select Committee has reported that 
| the site is the most centrical; that it is most convenient to the 
| profession, and therefore to the public; that the embankment will 
be nearly as good an approach to it as to Howard Street ; that it 
will not cost more in approaches; that to abandon Carey Street will 
involve a minimum loss of £36,000 a year ; that the area acquired is 
big enough for the reduced scale of buildings to be erected; and, 
finally, that no decision is possible as to comparative architec- 
tural effect. The report was carried only by a majority of one, 
but it is of course final, and the result of the conflict is therefore 
this: the site selected is retained, but instead of a Palace of 
Justice, we are to have a set of Law Courts which will require 
incessant extension, and cost in the end about twice the money 
that would have given us a buildiug to be proud of. 


The Bill authorizing invalid Bishops to resign upon £2,000 
a year, or one-third of their allowances, and authorizing Go- 
vernment in cases of permanent mental infimity to appoint a 
coadjutor Bishop, with right of reversion, may be considered 
passed. The House decided on Thursday, by a vote of 112 to 26, 
that it should go into Committee, and after such a vote there can 
be no more serious opposition. Great objections were raised to 
the allowances, which, in the case of the Bishop of Winchester, 
amounted to £6,000, he still receiving the old revenue, which 
exceeds £18,000 a year; but, after all, the present men accepted 
their appointments on the understanding that they were to have 
them for life. ‘The Bill will be operative for only two years, and 
its most important results will be to give two or three dioceses 
efficient superintendents, and to prove, once for all, that the 
Bishops are, in fact, highly-placed members of the permanent 
civil service of the Crown, whose position, even in their life-time, 
is dependent on the will of Parliament. 











The Association for the General Welfare of the Blind (Treasurer 
H. S. Thornton, Esq.), 20 Birchin Lane, is just now in urgent 
need of funds. ‘This association provides maintenance or work 
at home for all placed upon its list by the subscribers, who have 
one vote for every 103. a year. Blindness in poor houses means 
poverty of the deepest kind, and the misery among the 30,000 
blind poor of this country is so deep, that we break our usual rule 
of never endorsing any application for charity. 


Covsols were on Friday evening 92} to 923. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


_e——— 
MEN IN THE SESSION. 


HE Session has not been marked by any great change in 
the personnel of politics. No considerable politician has 

died ; no new man of the first class has made his appearance ; 
and no man has been generally recognized as likely in course 
of time to attain Cabinet rank. Owing partly-to the pressure 
of a single subject, upon which, as it happened, scarcely any 
one except the Premier was absolutely master of details, partly 
+o the disinclination to debate which prevailed throughout the 
Session, and partly to the absence of keen interest in struggles 
which, with such 4 majority, could only terminate in one way, 
the Reformed Parliament has been undoubtedly sterile of new 
men. Of them all, Mr. Jessel has perhaps succeeded most fully 
in gaining the ear of the House, as a Radical who will go far 
but who has always solid arguments to produce for his 
apparently extreme conclusions; but Mr. Jessel has hitherto 
confined himself to questions in which he is professionally 
interested, and has yet to show his strength or weakness both 
as statesman and volitician. It is only clear so far that he is 
the most valuable ally Law reformers have yet secured, a man 
who can fight the old Tory lawyers on their own ground and 
with their own weapons, and yet who does not shrink from 
changes which to them appear almost revolutionary. With 
this exception, however, we scarcely know of a man who 
can be said to have made his mark. Mr. Richards speaks 
well, Mr. Rylands can present masses of facts in a very instruc- 
tive form, Sir H. Bulwer can whisper a telling epigram of the 
worldly-wise kind, but of men such as sway the House of 
Commons or influence the policy of the country not one has 
appeared upon the Liberal side ; and on that of its opponents 
only Dr. Ball, whose new reputation may, after all, depend too 
much upon his wonderful knowledge of the great topic of the 
day. Nor can we venture to affirm that any of the junior 
officials have risen greatly in public estimation. Mr. Otway has 
not perhaps had a fair chance, as we have not had one con- 
siderable debate upon foreign affairs ; but his single important 
speech, his defence of the Foreign Office against Mr. Rylands’ 
attack, was a very perfunctory affair. The department had 
clearly poured arguments into him, and he poured them out 
again, and even in his function of funnel he was not very effec- 
tive. Mr. Lefevre has had no chance in his department, and 
his great Bill forbidding the confiscation of married women’s 
property, though carried in the Lower House by a splendid 
majority, was perforce entrusted to other hands. Mr. Monsell, 
we fear, will never reach the Cabinet, though we admit our 
opinion may in his case be unconsciously coloured by hostility 
to the policy he has undertaken to defend. Mr. Grant Duff 
has every now and then used his extraordinary knowledge very 
effectively, but the country does not know why his speech on 
communication with Western China showed power, and in his 
own department his chief rather took the bread out of his 
mouth by introducing the Indian “budget” in the Lords. 
He made a good speech on Tuesday, full of knowledge and not 
devoid of breadth, but pervaded by the incurable vice of all 
Secretaries and Under-Secretaries for India, the craving to 
tell the House more than its brain wil! carry. All that he has 
gained in the Session is an impression that he is a much more 
effective official than he was expecied to be, a result due 
in no slight measure to a lucid brevity very rare with officials. 
That impression is just the one Mr. Ayrton has not conveyed. 
In no session has the weakness of the Secretary to the Treasury, 
which so neutralizes the effect of his really great powers, his 
capacity of irritating ordinary men, been so painfully manifest 


or so damaging to his owninfluence. He has once been actually | 


shouted down while making an official statement, and his most 
important speech, on the introduction of the London Loan Bill, 
provoked a shower of criticisms which an exposition a little less 
bald and “ hard” would, we think, have prevented. Mr. Stans- 
feld has hardly had occasion to open his mouth, while the 
credit of any work he has performed has been almost of neces- 
sity absorbed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, on 
the whole, the palm of success, and that is only compaca- 


| 
well is high praise ; but that is the truth, and Mr. Baxter is 
entitled to the full credit of his capacity. 

There has not been much more change in the higher regions: 
than in the lower. Mr. Gladstone has already reached a 
height of popular favour beyond which no advance is possible 
a height at which even a blunder would be forgiven, and 
the decided increase of his influence within the House 
itself, an increase due to a mastery of his great subject 
such as no other member even dreamed of acquiring, could 
scarcely strengthen his already irresistible power. The only 
change in his position is an increased belief that he 
can do very great things in a very effective way, a con- 
fidence which has this drawback, that he is expected to do 
things almost impossible, an expectation which in Ireland may 
have fruits. Mr. Disraeli, on the other hand, has decidedly 
declined during the Session, but for the coup d'etat would 
have fallen almost out of sight. He has made a speech or 
two on the wrong side of a question of both sides of 
which he was visibly ignorant; but the effort wearied 
him, and on smaller topics he has been unusually silent. 
Mr. Bright has, we think, slightly, though very slightly, 
lost ground in the couatry, while gaining it among some of 
his opponents. An impression prevails, truly or falsely, 
that his influence in the Cabinet is a moderating one, and 
so far decidedly beneficial; but his absolute refusal to let 
his department do anything it can avoid doing does not please 
the country, which at heart likes to see the State in movement, 
while he has had little opportunity of appearing as the Tribune 
of the People. His eloquence, however, has never shone more 
brightly ; he lent most effective aid to his colleague in the 
management of the Irish Bill, and Tories regard him with an 
increasing awe, which has betrayed itself all through the 
Session in a manifest eagerness to seize upon the smallest 
occasion of reproach. When the House of Peers debates the 
wording of a note like the wording of a Bill, the writer 
of the note is clearly a power in the land. Mr. Lowe almost. 
baffles our criticism. The country is certainly satisfied with 
him as Chancellor of the Exchequer, admires the unexpected 
originality of his finance in small things as well as great,—it 
decidedly accepted, for example, his offer of one-pound notes, 
—and is, we suspect, secretly delighted at the style in which 
he snubs deputations. The “humorous cruelty” of the 
British mind is highly titillated by the spectacle of solemn 
old gentlemen on deputation made to look ridiculous by a 
mercilessly incisive logic, and watches with something of 
admiration the cruel wounds that thin keen blade can give in 
such profusion. But there is a feeling under all this that. 
Mr. Lowe is a dangerous minister for any party; that he 
accuniulates private hatreds; that he needlessly irritates ‘‘inter- 
ests’; that it is wiser to disable cpponents without pouring, 
vitriol into their wounds,—a feeling which may one day greatly 
weaken Mr. Lowe’s power as a party chief. Of the remaining 
Commoners of the Cabinet rank, Mr. Bruce has had little 
chance of displaying himself in great things, and in small 
things has displayed a dogged “ officialism ’’ which has injured 
his reputation; Mr. Childers has neither satisfied nor dis- 
satisfied public expectation, and remains a man of whom great 
things are expected; Mr. Chichester Fortescue has governed 
Ireland without a blunder of detail ; while Mr. Goschen’s fight 
with the Vestries has decidedly increased the public appreciation 
of his strength. Of all the Ministers, however, not connected 
directly with the abolition of the Irish Church, Mr. Forster 
has gained most. His Middle-Class Education Bill is a great 
measure, one of the strongest measures ever accepted in our 
time, and it swept through the House of Lords amid a most 
unexpected chorus of acknowledgments of the tact and ability 
of its author. We do not know that it has greatly increased 
his reputation in the House, where it was perfectly well under- 
stood that the brusque Member for Bradford was possessed of 
the most serene political tact, but it called the attention of 
the country as no previous effort of Mr. Forster’s had ever 
succeeded in doing. 

The Peers have not turned out anew man any more than the 
Commons, for Dr. Magee is protected by his mitre from so 
sublunary a description, and the position of known men has 





been but little changed. The country is not stirred yet by 


tive, must be awarded to Mr. Baxter. The Secretary to! what seems to us Lord Granville’s mismanagement of New 
the Admiralty has had the good fortune to be able to convince | Zealand affairs, and in his other capacity he is what he was, 


the House that he thoroughly understands business, and can 
buy for the Navy nearly as well as if he were the proprietor 
of a building yard,—an enormous advance upon previously 
existing systems. It is almost a satire upon our Administra- 


| not only the best leader of the Lords we could find, but the 
‘only possible leader. His opponent, Lord Cairns, after nearly 
| surrendering his leadership to Lord Salisbury, recovered hime 
| self by a sort of coup d'état, very clever and perhaps a thought 


tion to say that for an official to be able to buy stores decently | unscrupulous, and he has gained also by his rival's unexpected 
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manifestation of his earlier temper. A little more reticence, 
a little less irritability, a trifle more sensitiveness as to the 
opinion of average Peers,—who did not want to run their 
heads slap against both Government and the country,—and 
Lord Salisbury might have been master of the Lords for life. 
As it is, the Session has been to him lost time. The Duke of 
Argyll has gained decidedly both by the ability and the earnest- 
ness of his speeches on the Irish Bill, and by his courageous 
definiteness in the administration of his own department,— 
that railway despatch, for example, really inaugurates a 
revolution,—but of all men in both Houses no man has risen 
so decidedly as Lord Hatherley. When the Session began, the 
country, chiefly from an accidental ignorance, regarded him as 
a makeshift. To-day a Liberal plebiscitum would make him 
Chancellor. He has shown himself the equal of any rival as 
a lawyer, the superior of most as a debater, while there is not 
a Liberal in the profession, not even Sir Roundell Palmer, 
whose moral weight could have added such strength to the 
Gladstone Administration. 





THE SENATUS-CONSULTUM. 


HE Senatus-Consultum introduced on Monday is a little 
more liberal than the letter in which the Emperor 
promised it. Its provisions amount to the grant of a new 
Constitution of a very original kind, and one which, if worked 
by an honest Sovereign, a competent Chamber, and a people 
eareless of logic, would secure a very wide measure of liberty. 
The Emperor, it is true, retains a large share of power, so 
large a share that he might under certain circumstances act as 
a Dictator, without directly violating the law. is order, for 
example, must be obeyed by a Minister, under penalty of 
dismissal. No counter-signature is necessary to make any 
decree he may himself frame executive. He has the right at 
any moment of appealing to the Senate to alter the Constitu- 
tion, and the Senate is appointed by himself, and the number 
of its members is unlimited. He, moreover, retains the right 
of appealing directly to the people for a plebiscitum, which 
would override the decision of the representatives and of the 
Senate united. He is, moreover, the head of the Executive, 
and, except to the people, legally irresponsible for the exercise 
of that vast authority, for the dismissal, for instance, of all 
Prefects who do not support the candidates favourable to him- 
self. On the other hand, it must be remembered that he 
never could decree a law except through his majority, and 
that his concessions of themselves prove that this majority 
has been lost. The Chamber is now free if it pleases to reject 
any law he submits, and to propose a substitute which may be 
totally different, having recovered under Clause 1 of the Senatus- 
Consultum the long suspended “right of the initiative ;” or 
the law may be amended in detail, the absolute right of 
amendment, even in defiance of the Council of State, having 
been granted by Clause 8, the most definite and liberal of all 
the concessions. The Chamber, again, can refuse any grant 
of money whatever, and the power of striking petty coups 
d état like the recent grant of increased salaries to the school- 
masters, a power exercised under pretence of making transfers 
from one chapter of the budget to another, has been definitely 
abandoned. Then the Chamber is authorized to introduce and 
pass an ‘order of the day” motive, that is, a resolution bind- 
ing upon the Ministers, who, as the official “statement of 
reasons "’ explains Clause 2, are bound to obey both the 
Emperor and the Corps Législatif, and may be dismissed 
by either, though they can be impeached only by the 
Senate, and who, in any case, must either yield or 
revive the existing crisis. This right of passing resolutions, 
if once made real by a habit of deferenee to them, a habit 
certain to grow if the Ministers are to sit in the Chamber, 
gives the representatives of the people a hold on every branch 
of the Administration. And, finally, the Chamber is fairly set 
free to debate. Upon this point the reticence and double- 
facedness which mark the remainder of the Senatus-Consultum 
do not appear. The Chamber is honestly set free to talk. Its 
Officers will be its own, its forms its own. Every member will 
have full opportunity of speech, whether by motion, or resolu- 
tion, or inquiry, or request for permission to introduce a Bill. 
No unpopular or incapable minister could live under such a 
storm of criticism as would be poured upon him by a French 
Assembly set free to talk, such cuttings of his Budget as he 
would have to bear, such exposures as the country would next 
day read in the Journal Offciel. Frenchmen are not thick- 
skinned, and no Frenchman, however self-confident, or how- 
€ver strong in the favour of his Imperial master, would long 





be able to endure incessant intellectual defeat. Even if the 
word “responsible” in the second clause does not mean re- 
sponsible to the Chamber, but only responsible to impeach- 
ment,—and the Imperialists give it the more liberal inter- 
pretation,—there exists in this Senatus-Consultum the means 
of securing virtual representative government. 

In that word “ virtual,’ however, lies the weakness of the 
entire scheme. All these concessions are valueless unless they 
content the French people, who have declared their dissatis- 
faction with personal government, and the French people have 
never yet been contented with the “virtual” power of doing 
anything. They ought, they think, to have the right as well 
as the power, end until they have the former are always sus- 
pecting that the latter will be taken away. The British 
Constitution seems to them utterly illogical, for they see 
no reason why a ministiy condemned by a vote of want of 
confidence should not, in spite of that vote, retain its power 
until forced to resign by a refusal to vote supplies. Already 
they ask what guarantee they have that Napoleon will not 
withdraw his concessions. Already they whisper that he is 
calculating on the dissolution of parties within the Chamber, 
and the consequent fury of the Parliamentary contest, to 
secure an opportunity of appeling to the people to reaffirm 
his own supreme authority. Already they threaten that the 
first measure introduced will be a resolution declaring that a 
minister condemned by a vote of the House cannot again 
address it except as a private member, thus reviving at once 
the constitutional crisis. Already all manner of interpreta- 
tions are placed on the Senatus-Consultum, all based upon the 
theory that the Emperor is plotting to retain his absolutism, 
while granting to the Chamber the appearance of power. As 
a matter of fact, we imagine the Emperor is not doing that, 
but only striving to retain the powef of retracing his steps, in 
case the concessions he offers are used to upset his dynasty ; 
but his opponents suspect him of deeper designs, and will, ve 
believe, insist that he should avowedly part with his reserved 
power which, without surrendering his own raison d'étre, he can- 
not do. Unless we are greatly mistaken, the moment the Cham- 
ber meets in October the contest will be renewed, and the force 
which has compelled the Emperor to go so far will compel 
him either to go further, and by formally conceding ministerial 
responsibility terminate his régime, or to appeal to the people 
avowedly against its other representatives. Logit demands 
that the Emperor should either rule or not rule, and France 
is logical. 

The danger of extreme resolutions is, we suspect, greatly 
increased by the new functions assigned by Article 5 to the 
Senate. That body has always possessed the power of reject- 
ing a law passed by the Corps Législatif, but as it always 
obeyed the Emperor, and the Emperor had the sole right of 
initiating laws, its co-ordinate power was scarcely felt by the 
Representatives. Now, however, the Chamber has regained its 
initiative, while the Senate is authorized not only to reject, but 
to amend the laws sent up for its consideration. M. Rouher 
is not the man to let a right lie dormant, and the Chamber 
will, we suspect, very soon find itself in a position which is 
scarcely endurable to Englishmen, and to Frenchmen will 
seem almost to involve dishonour. Laws passed by the 
Chamber will be rejected or seriously modified, not by the 
Emperor, who is, at all events, the Elect of the People, and 
responsible to them; but by a body of old gentlemen, not 
elected by anybody, and not responsible to anybody except 
themselves, gentlemen who have not, like the English Peers, a 
historic position, who have collectively no social influence, 
who are in fact salaried employés, and who are at liberty on 
the demand of any five of their number to deliberate in secret. 
No French House of Commons, least of all one which is elected 
by universal suffrage, and has just extorted liberty of speech 
from an absolute sovereign, will consent to such a position of 
inferiority, and the irritation produced by it will tend to 
increase the virulence of the attack on the whole Acte 
Additionel. The most moderate of the Third Party demand 
that the “nation shall be associated with the Emperor” in 
governing France, and a liability to be overruled not by the 
Emperor, but by his nominee House, will seem to them some- 
thing more than a wrong, an insult, of the kind French 
Assemblies do not bear. We foresee lively times, as the 
Americans say, when the session begins, and it is fortunate 
for the Emperor that the majority see, or think they see, their 
way to their end through action within the Chamber itself. 
If they did not, if the Emperor had been evidently obstinate, 
if the partial responsibility of Ministers did not leave him such 
a loophole, we might yet see their demands pressed in the 
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streets instead of the Chamber, by insurrection instead of 
Parliamentary interpellation. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND HIS CHURCH PATRONAGE. 


A R. GLADSTONE will soon, for the first time in his life, 
! have to make a Bishop, very probably more bishops 
than one. The public watches with interest, and in some 
quarters, it may be supposed, with considerable anxiety, for 
the choice which he will make. He has a great advantage 
over former Premiers in possessing that thorough knowledge 
of Church affairs which only genuine sympathy and interest 
can give. Mr. Disraeli, indeed, showed something of the 
same capacity, and it was one of the most striking proofs of 
his genius, exciting the same kind of admiration as we feel 
when we hear a foreigner speak faultless English. But Lord 
Russell was never able to look upon these matters except from 
the point of view of a Whig statesman; and Lord Palmerston, 
to whom a good or bad fortune gave the opportunity of filling 
half the Bench, was notoriously ignorant and indifferent, 
—appointing in one instance, it is said, an obscure divine, 
under the impression that he was promoting a really 
distinguished man of the same name, then long dead,— 
and commonly acting under the inspiration of partizan 
advisers. Mr. Gladstone, on the contrary, is thoroughly 
acquainted with the conditions of the problem with which he 
has to deal, and he will feel a scrupulous anxiety, which 
may possibly be even too scrupulous, to satisfy them to 
the utmost. Ilis own prepossessions are supposed to be with 
the High Church, but it is evident that he has long been 
moving in a line which may be described as a parallel to that 
of his advance in political opinion. He has now a very 
difficult task to perform, and, it may be added, a great oppor- 
tunity to seize. A thorough Churchman, and at the same 
time an acknowledged leader of the people, profoundly attached 
to the English Communion, while he is honoured, trusted, and 
loved more, we may almost say, than statesman has been for 
centuries, by multitudes of Englishmen, he may do a great 
work for the Church, he may do much to reconcile it to the 
age, to help it to move along with the great advance of political 
and intellectual freedom. 

His immediate opportunity consists in the appointment to 
high ecclesiastical dignities. The See of Salisbury is already 
vacant by the death of Dr. Hamilton, and the Bill for facili- 
tating the retirement of Bishops, which is about to become law, 
will probably have the effect of placing others at his disposal. 
It may be doubted, indeed, whether it will offer any sufficient 
inducement to the Bishop of Winchester to resign. The 
£6,000 a year which it offers to the retiring incumbent bears 
but avery small proportion to the princely revenues which 
that prelate, who dates from before the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, still enjoys. But the Bishop of Carlisle, who is, we 
believe, incapacitated for business, and the Bishops of Chiches- 
ter and Bath and Wells, who havelong been unequal to the work 
of their dioceses, may be expected to avail themselves of its 
provisions ; and the Bishop of Exeter, though his rich canonry 
at Durham, far exceeding, as it does, his slender episcopal 
revenue, has always afforded him an opportunity of retiring, 
may not improbably put the appointment of a successor into 
the hands of an orthodox premier. Rumour, of course, has 
been busy in filling some, at least, of these possible vacancies. 
It is said that Mr. Liddon is to go to Salisbury, that the Bishop 
of Oxford is to be translated to Winchester, and that Dean 
Stanley is to fill his place at Oxford. These appointments 
would be not unsatisfactory. Mr. Liddon is a great preacher, 
and bishops are now required to be preachers, and would thus 
surpass the oratorical reputation itself, not inconsiderable, of 
his predecessor. At the same time, he is a skilful and prac- 
tised theologian. Dr. Hamilton did much to mar the influence 
of a blameless and zealous life by inconsiderate utterances on 
subjects of which he was not master. Even an apostolic 
character must suffer from the ridicule which attaches to such 
a statement as he made in the House of Lords, when, wishing 
to assert himself a successor of the Apostles, he declared “ that 
the blood of the Apostles ran in his veins.” Mr. Liddon would 
be incapable of such a mistake, and even if he had to declare 
himself on the dangerous and difficult subject of Christ’s 
Presence in the Eucharist, would be able to express 
Anglican doctrine without causing the scandal of a 
public protest. At the same time, the diocese of Salisbury 
would not have to suffer a violent break in the continuity 
of its ecclesiastical traditions. This is an important con- 


sideration, and one which that is certain frequently to occur. 





et 
It would be both inconvenient and improper to make a fixed 
territorial distinction between various schools of thought in 
the English Church, to order, say, that Evangelicalism should 
permanently rule in the East, and Anglicanism in the West. 
But it would be a great disaster, as directly leading on toa 
catastrophe which is already only too imminent, if an uncom- 
promising partizan were to be sent into a region which had 
before been ruled by a prelate of an opposite bias. The bishop 
: - , 
it must always be remembered, though he can do little or no- 
thing directly to the two-thirds of his clergy who are beneficed, 
has nearly absolute powers over the remaining one-third, who 
are curates ; and he can consequently often make the position 
of an incumbent untenable by refusing to accept his nomina- 
tions, or by withdrawing the licences of his curates. This power, 
added to his patronage, gives him more influence than might 
be supposed in determining the character of his clergy, though 
the preponderating mass of lay patronage acts as a check, 
and is probably the safety-valve, while it is certainly one of 
the most depressing influences in the Church. The difficulty 
would present itself in another of the changes of which 
rumour speaks, and would be fairly met by the suggested 
appointment. The Bishop of Winchester has now for forty 
years continued with a steady perseverance to distribute his 
large patronage among the adherents of the Evangelical party, 
and has probably succeeded in making his diocese more homo- 
geneous than any other in England. Next to a like-minded 
successor, the Bishop of Oxford would probably provide most 
effectually for the interests of peace. As the ingenious 
draughtsman of Vanity Fair remarks, ‘He is no brawler ;” 
he might be trusted to do what had to be done in a most con- 
ciliatory spirit, and to give, if the simile may be allowed, 
the depressed end of the see-saw its turn in the air without 
any violent shock to that which at last has to sink. At the 
same time, he would bring to the administration of a vast 
diocese the qualities which those who like him little allow to 
him, great capacity of government, and a love, which 
amounts to a positive hunger, of work. But beyond 
all doubt, the chief advantage of his appointment would 
be his removal from Oxford. The jealousy between the 
University and the Bishop, always easily excited, has risen, we 
believe, to an unparalleled height. Many of the ablest and 
most promising men are said to regard him with a suspicion 
and dislike which must injuriously affect their whole relation 
to the Church. Nor are his gifts, great and various as they 
are, such as are specially suited to the place. He does not 
possess profound learning, either theological or secular, nor 
has he enthusiasm; these are things which cultivated men 
respect ; they are suspicious of the art of managing, of the 
facile adaptation to divers men and divers circumstances, 
and even of the gift of persuasive oratory. Dean Stanley, on 
the other hand, would, we believe, be exactly in his right 
place. He made his reputation in the University; he is an 
Oxford man to the backbone ; he loves the place with a love 
which could not fail of a return. And he has the genuine 
liberality and manysidedness of thought which fits him fora 
close connection with what is and will, we trust, always be one 
of the great theological schools of England. Our readers 
will readily understand that such an appointment would be 
thoroughly to our mind; but we do not wish—we are con- 
scious, perhaps, of some little effort in saying it—that all 
vacancies should be filled up ina similar way. The Broad 
Church, though it may be the English Church of the future, 
represents a minority in the present. Anglicanism, in its 
various shades, attracts a very large proportion of the young 
in whom the religious sense is strongly developed. Evangeli- 
cealism, though it seems to have lost its expansive power, is 
still strong in the older generation, and cannot be treated 
with neglect. It is credited, not altogether unjustly, with the 
scandal of having given to the Church some of its most 
illiterate prelates, but the reproach may be easily exaggerated. 
Bishop Baring, of Durham, and Bishop Waldegrave, of Car- 
lisle, both attained the highest classical honours of Oxford ; 
nor could a fitter man for the Episcopal office be found than 
Dr. Miller, of Greenwich, who may claim the same dis- 
tinction. 

If Mr. Gladstone find men who, without leaving their own 
stand-point of opinion, can help by a broad sympathy with all 
men to keep or make the Church the Church of the nation, 
let him look for them where he will; he will be worthily using 
one of the great opportunities which Providence seems to be 
throwing into his hands. 
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THE BANK DIVIDENDS. 


’ {* LOWE, Tory on so many points, is proving, 
N in his own department, the most Radical member 
of the Cabinet. He has not been nine months in office, 
yet already the entire stock of traditions and usages 
by which the business has been worked is floatingy—no 
longer upheld as things sacred and immovable, which it might 
produce unheard-of catastrophes to touch, and which are, 
therefore, to be handled with preternatural caution,—but viewed 
with equal eye and weighed in the same scales with any new 
arrangement which reasonable men can devise. The altera- 
tion in the collection of taxes—the great stroke of the Budget 
—was but a specimen of his manner, and was less significant, 
erhaps, than the spirit in which it was defended. When 
told that it would disturb existing usages in the Money 
Market, which the Government had always consulted, he 
denied that the usages were good, or that, whether good or 
bad, the Government were bound to consult them. This was 
to shift the view altogether, and put a system on its 
trial which had been practically above it. In the same 
way he has since attacked the ordinary English prejudice 
against £1 bank notes, and given deputation after depu- 
tation some lesson in political economy; and now the public 
suddenly learns that one of the famous scenes in Thread- 
needle Street—the attendance of the Public Creditor to 
receive his dividends—is as good as abolished. Mr. Lowe 
has looked into the matter, sees no reason why the dividend 
warrants should not be sent by post if people wish it, like the 
similar warrants of joint-stock companies; and the Bank 
Directors, with some wry faces, and as much resistance as 
enabled Mr. Lowe to let them sce what might come of his 
turning their criticism of his plan against the system they 
defend, agree. This change itself we shall discuss presently. 
but what we are concerned with first is the revolutionary 
principle of Mr. Lowe’s action. It is the exact contradictory 
of whatever is understood by conservatism. So far from 
clinging to anything with reverence or liking because one 
is used to it, Mr. Lowe is inclined to question it for that 
very reason, being rather offended with its presence as 
an obstacle to the free consideration of various methods 
and systems which might be tried, and which are probably 
just as good. If it cannot make a tolerable case, Mr. Lowe is 
angry and impatient to be rid of it, ready for any labour to 
put matters on an intelligible footing—the man, in short, who 
must do radical work or none at all, though he has as little 
sympathy with the current formule of the party as with 
their Conservative opposites. It is perhaps fortunate for 
himself that he is set to work in the money department of 
the State, where principles and results are definite, where the 
work to be done is the improvement of business arrangements 
and the economy of money. ‘‘ Business is business,’’ and 
though the national steward makes old servants ancomfort- 
able, disturbs nice arrangements, and causes a deal of grumb- 
ling, we can all see that he serves us well and puts money in 
our pockets, and we forgive him the dust he raises. There 
are other departments in which he could have had no such 
tangible results to protect him against his want of harmony 
with democratic sentiment, and the passions and hatreds 
which the thoroughness of his mind and his contempt for 
usage were continually arousing. 

There are two points in the present change which ought, we 
think, to be observed. One is its extreme simplicity, which is 
apt to blind us to its merits. The whole thing seems to follow 
as the merest matter of course, from the first sentence in the 
correspondence,—its having been brought to Mr. Lowe’s 
notice that ‘‘ much greater facilities are given to the public by 
railway and other large mercantile companies in making pay- 
ments of dividends to their shareholders than are afforded by 
the Bank of England in conducting the payment of the 
dividends due to the public on account of the public debt.” 
The case being thus put, it is immediately seen how stupid, 
unbusiness-like, and antiquated is the present system, which 
requires the personal attendence of the public creditor once a 
quarter, unless he gets paid through a “banker's list ” in a 
way which cannot be convenient for every one. The quarterly 
scene of confusion at the Bank, which has become a part 
of national romance, hedged in with mystery, as if the payment 
of the dividends was a mysterious rite and the public creditors 
were compensated in dignity and honour for their disagreeable 
share in it, appears at once as little better than a piece of 
grotesque tomfoolery, strangely out of place in these days of 
“crossed” cheques and a minutely ramified banking system. 





Why bring old ladies and gentlemen and all sorts of unbusiness- 
like annuitants once or twice a year to the metropolis to make 
claims and receive warrants in one office of the Bank, and 
get paid in the “Rotunda,” as the Bank Directors are so 
careful to remind Mr. Lowe, when they might get the money 
more cheaply, quickly, and easily at their own homes, and 
without any danger of loss from metropolitan sharpers or, may 
be, metropolitan dissipation? Between this antiquated system 
and the plan of crossed warrants despatched by post, there is 
all the difference to be found between the roundabout practice 
of an uneducated man of business and the scientific expert of 
the modern time,—almost all the difference observable in 
another department between the savage who fights with 
arrows and the civilized man with his breech-loaders and 
rifle guns. The Bank’s defence, moreover, was a piece of 
solemn nonsense—a mere shaking of many wise heads at 
the sacrilegious unveiling of their mysteries. They had no 
less than 240,000 accounts ; the making out of the warrants 
occupied 66 clerks about 25 working days each quarter (about 
three or four minutes to each warrant, by the way, which 
does not seem very quick work); there were 5,420 Smiths, 
2,478 Browns, and 2,190 Joneses in the Bank books; 1,140 
accounts were for dividends of less than 6s. per half-year ; and 
so on through the other facts and figures of the mystery. It 
was only too easy for Mr. Lowe to say with a sneer that the 
number of the warrants did not make any difference, and that 
if so many names were alike, the addresses would be an addi- 
tional security against fraud or mistake. But it is just these 
obvious changes which do not occur to every one, while there 
are many men and ministers who would stand a little in awe of 
a business fetish, instead of taking real delight, as Mr. Lowe 
does, in breaking the spell. The proof of his merit is that the 
superstition has gone on so long unquestioned, and that it 
falls so easily before his victorious lance. Very likely the facts 
on which he acted were externally suggested to him, perhaps 
by a kindred mind more familiar with City business, but the 
promptness of action, and hard-hitting of prejudice, and ac- 
ceptance of responsibility are sufficient credit to Mr. Lowe, 
without its being supposed that he discovers all the notions 
on which he acts. 

The second point we observe is the excellence of the 
motive which Mr. Lowe puts forward, which goes to the root 
of the entire change, though it may even seem far-fetched. 
Every inconvenience to which the public creditor is put, he 
says, ‘‘must be compensated by a corresponding reduction in 
the value of the funds, and every new facility devised by Joint- 
Stock Companies, and repudiated by the Bank of England, 
gives to these companies an advantage over the Government in 
the competition for public support.” Thus it is the improve- 
ment of the public credit which Mr. Lowe seeks, and seeks 
exclusively ; and the motive is eminently characteristic, 
although it is really the best that can be put forward. 
The superficial notion on the subject would be that 
nothing is better than Consols, and if almost any other 
man had had the making of the change, we should 
probably have heard a good deal of the boon to the public 
per se, the matter being treated as one in which the Govern- 
ment should promote the interest of a large class of its sub- 
jects, provided it did not sutfer anything itself. Such a reason 
would not have satisfied Mr. Lowe, who deals with the public 
creditor in a business manner, and offers him facilities with a 
view to the gain of the Exchequer. But it is plainly better 
to have such things so settled. One knows in real life how 
easy it is to get on with an intelligent man of business. who 
professes no sort of friendship for you, but understands his 
interest, and settles things without give or take on either side 
from any other motive than one’s own advantage ; how difli- 
cult it is, on the other hand, if other motives are mixed up, 
and both sides at once pretend to be generous and to expect 
generosity. Mr. Lowe will be understood all the better for 
plainly stating the advantage to the State,—inconsiderable 
as it may at first sight seem. That it is really incon- 
siderable we are not at all sure. A_ security such 
as Consols cannot be too much popularized. The step 
which Mr. Lowe has taken will diffuse the knowledge 
and advantage of it indefinitely, certainly making it more 
available for small holders in distant parts of the country. 
The precise effect cannot be estimated, but, as he said of the 
abolition of the corn duty, we must burn all our books of 
political economy, if we have not faith in theoretical results 
which we cannot easily trace in practice. 

We are thus disposed to value somewhat highly Mr. Lowe's 
achievement, believing that the matter is not the only one 
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where he will set crooked things straight during his official 
term at the Exchequer. The correspondence shows him to be 
fully alive to other points in this very question of facilities to 
the public creditor, and prepared for other reforms. He has 
arranged, for instance, with the Bank for the better advertise- 
ment of stock certificates to bearer, which can be passed from 
hand to hand, as a mode of holding Government stock. 
Whether anything comes of this or not, the eye to business is 
manifest. In the same way, he proposed, at first, to arrange for 
dividends being payable at the branches of the Bank of England, 
though this change was superseded by the very excellence of his 
leading proposal to send warrants by post, which makes the divi- 
dends payable wherever there is a bank. And he cut the knot 
of some of the Bank’s difficulties by directing the division of the 
dividend books into three parts—one for bankers’ lists, as at 
present, another for those who wish their warrants sent by 
post, and a third for the old women who may yet wish to 
attend in person, and will, perhaps, adhere the ancient tradi- 
tion for a generation or two to come. Most important of all, 
however, is the suggestion not yet carried out—that the 
dividends shall be paid quarterly instead of half-yearly. This 
facility will be very valuable in popularizing Consols. Annui- 
tants, above all things, want to have their money conveniently, 
while a quarter’s anticipation of half their interest to cer- 
tain large dividend-takers will, though a small, still be an 
appreciable advantage. If we might suggest anything to 
one who knows so well what he is about as Mr. Lowe, 
it would be to permit addresses to be registered for the de- 
spatch of dividend warrants of places beyond the United King- 
dom. The postage would be a difficulty, perhaps; but it is 
only one of detail, and we can see no other. All over the 
Continent there are English residents more or less likely to 
be holders of Consols, who would find a warrant for a 
public-debt dividend a very negotiable and convenient docu- 
ment. Why should they not have the same facilities as if 
they were in the United Kingdom? More than this, we be- 
lieve that a great many foreigners would only be too glad for 
security’s sake to invest in English Consols, and it would be 
wise to give them the chance. The area of competition will 
be extended, and the credit of the security, marvellous as it 
is, will be yet more improved. The farther warrants are sent 
of course the more danger there is of loss and forgery, which 
the Bank professes to fear, but Bank of England notes go far 
afield without appreciable danger. The warrants besides 
would be many times safer, as they must be paid through a 
banker, will be returned at once for payment, and should be 
printed with all the precautions against forgery of an ordinary 
note. 


SIR J. LUBBOCK’S PROPOSAL. 


ie ever is to become of all the stupid boys? Life is 

closing up round them like the walls in the story 
of the Jron Shroud, and in a few years, if the process goes 
on, they will be squeezed out of existence. It is quite melan- 
choly for any one who retains a lingering respect for honest, 
simple lads, with no book-learning, and no power to acquire 
any, with many wants, plenty of good-humour, and no 
capital, to see how difficult progress is making life for them. 
One by one every avenue for them is closing up. Everybody 
must do something, unless indeed he owns consols, and there 
is nothing which the world will, after a little while, permit 
the stupid to do. They used to go to India, but that is over, 
open competition leaving them no sort of chance. Character 
does not count; no numbers are assigned to physical qualifi- 
cations, and at book-work they are hopelessly distanced by 
their own tradesmen’s sons. There was the English service, 
which, though much worse paid, still yielded sufficient to keep 
them alive; but what with Sir Charles Trevelyan and Sir 
Cornewall Lewis, and the modern idea that the tools ought to 
belong to workmen and to them exclusively,—unless, indeed, 
they are peers, when they may legislate without qualifications 
of any sort,—the Civil Service has become a close corporation, 
into which only men who know something more than their 
fellows can force an easy entrance. The Church used to be 
the refuge of the simple; but the Bishops of to-day have an 
idea that one at least of the Evangelists wrote decent Greek, 
and one at least of the Apostles was a well-read man; and 
they think a knowledge of theology necessary in a curate, and 





they choose clever fellows for examining chaplains, and they 
have invented between them a horrible instrument of torture | 
called a “Voluntary,”’ through which no simple person, unless | 


indeed he inherits a living,—in which case they are opposed to | 


“‘confiscation,—can hope to pass unscathed. The Army, unless 
the candidate is on the private list, or can enter the Guards, or 
can stand the expenses of the Cavalry, is so fenced round with 
examinations that one would think an officer was paid for his 
services instead of merely receiving fair interest for his money, 
Peter Simple entered the Navy, but to-day there are exami- 
nations there too, and steam is in the ascendant, and post- 
captains must write grammar, and altogether the Service js 
rather closer than the Church. The Legislature has 
established examinations for the Mercantile Marine. The 
Lawyers have shut up their profession to all who cannot learn 
the rudiments of law, and besides, it never was a paying 
trade for simple folk. The Bar is still easy of access, but 
unless one has some special cleverness one gets nothing to 
eat at the Bar. Farming nowadays requires a man to be a 
chemist, a surveyor, and a sharp dealer in Mark Lane, 
and the Colonial services are getting closed, except to men 
who can pass. There is nothing left but the “City,” the 
55,657 clerkships in mercantile offices, and here is Sir John 
Lubbock gravely proposing, amidst the applause of editors 
who never can see any use in simpleness, to close up that 
loophole also. He wants the employers of clerks to send them 
all up before the Council of the City of London College, to be 
examined as they would be before the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, only in a somewhat easier examination, and with this 
one “pull” in their favour. The patron may send his nominee 
up alone if he likes, in which case the examination will be 
simply a “pass’’ examination, or he may send up, as it will 
usually be his interest to do, three or four for each vacancy, in 
which case the examination will be competitive. The subjects 
will be handwriting, in which, fortunately for them, the 
simple folk often excel; orthography, in which they are 
usually deficient ; simple arithmetic, in which they have about 
an equal chance with the clever,—our experience is that it 
takes a fool to add up twenty lines of figures quickly, and add 
them right,—and English composition, of which, as it is not 
taught in schools, and can only be learned without teaching 
by the reading of many books, they never know anything at 
all. Poorboys! we are afraid the City will accept Sir John 
Lubbock’s proposition. The great employers will feel it a 
relief, just as Ministers do, enabling them to give any- 
body who asks a chance, and yet not doubt that the person 
appointed will be competent; the little employers will like 
to have such an answer to give to their cousins, and will 
not relish the idea of all the 9,000 lads rejected by Mr. 
Walrond and his colleagues being foisted upon them; and the 
big tradesmen will jump at an idea which will save them 
endless annoyance, and another great road by which the 
simple have made their way to comfort will be closed. 

We suppose the argument is all right, and we know that it 
is quite unanswerable. If a man cannot write legibly—at 
least, if he belonged to a period later than Lord Palmerston’s 
circular, that admirable production for which editors should 
erect a statue to his memory—or cannot do compound divi- 
sion without blunders, or cannot spell up to Lord Malmesbury’s 
standard, or cannot write an intelligible English note, he is 
clearly not fit to be a clerk in any office of magnitude, and to 
appoint him is to swindle somebody. It may be a little hard 
on his father, who has, perhaps, looked to the possible patron- 
age asa supplement to his salary, or on the lad himself, who 
is probably sacrificed to the imaginary belief of some ignora- 
mus that he has a right to live by teaching if he can get 
bread in no other way; but these claims are not so great as 
those of the people who find the wages, or, indeed, of the 
competent who are kept out of work by their inferiors. But 
we would just point out that if a moderate amount of educa- 
tion is henceforward to be made the’ condition of every 
occupation not purely mechanical—and Trades’ Unions, if 
they were as wise as they will be, would make it the condition 
of that, too,—it will be necessary to carry the system of ex- 
aminations very much lower down, till it includes pretty nearly 
everybody above the handicraftsman. We must abolish our 
poor friends the simpletons by abolishing the first cause of their 
existence, which is not so much the absence of opportunities 
for education as the misuse of them. Nine times out of ten 
the fathers of the poor lads who fail, and who feel failure as 
at once a disappointment, a rebuke, and a heavy fine, do not 
suspect that they will fail, do not know why they fail, have no 
idea before the examination that all their trouble and expense 
are about to be thrown away. The absence of any means of 
testing boys’ progress fully and fairly is the weak place in our 
system; and though it will be partly remedied by the suspended 
half of Mr. Forster’s Bill, it will not be entirely cured. So keenly 
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is this felt, that we believe examining for a moderate fee would 
ay well known men better than cramming, that is, than the 
education of lads nearly grown up, a system which has already 
attained immense proportions, and is in itself a rough-and-ready 
remedy for an acknowledged defect. “Cramming” is abused as 
if it were a crime or a cruelty, like the over-fattening of geese and 
pigs; but the crammer, as a rule, only does in a great hurry what 
ought to have been done at leisure, but was neglected, and the 
education he gives, but for that hurry, would be an uncommonly 
good one. Official examiners would, however, be far better 
for many reasons than private ones, and we do not see any 
reason why the Universities should not extend their scheme 
of Middle-Class Examinations till it embraced the yearly 
examination from fourteen to twenty of every lad likely to be 
called on to pass any examination at all. There would be no 
expense in such an experiment, for a fee of ten shillings or five 
shillings would be gladly paid, and would amply remunerate 
any ordinary men deputed to undertake the examination 
in each centre. If the Universities thought such a task 
beneath their dignity, their function not being to spread 
education, but high education, there must be other bodies, 
say this very Council of the City of London College, which 
would undertake it, and would perform it nearly or quite 
as well, All that is wanted is an imprimatur, some proof to 
parents that the examiner is at once competent and fair, and 
they would hail the examination in simple subjects as a bless- 
ing worth purchasing at any reasonable price. The difficulty 
of placing their sons at all is getting to be almost too great for 
them, and that of placing them without ordinary education is 
becoming insuperable. Strict examinations in common things, 
in this very curriculum suggested by Sir John Lubbock, 
would be a material assistance, and would not be without its 
value even to the fathers of lads who at better schools are 
learning everything except the things everybody is supposed 
to know, who can spell in Greek but not in English, who 
know no more where Tamboff is than Lord Derby is said to 
have done—where is it, by the way ?—and who could not 
work a sum in compound rule of three to save their lives. 
When all has been done that can be done, there will still be 
a residuum of simpletons or simple folk who must live, but 
who have no chance of succeeding in any competitive exami- 
nation, even of the simplest kind, and we should much like to 
see a suggestion for using them too. They would not like to 
be made sleepers on the Metropolitan Railway, and they cannot 
all be members of Parliament or policemen. Is there nothing 
but guano in their destiny, as Emerson said of the Irish, or 
must they all emigrate to happier lands, where it is possible to 
eat without passing an examination into one’s capacity for 
digesting ? 





MR. LOWE ON THE RIGHTS OF THE CROWN. 


DEPUTATION lately went up to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to solicit the exercise by the Crown of its 
old forestal prerogatives for the purpose of preventing private 
encroachments on Epping Forest, and preserving it for the 
benefit of the public. Mr. Lowe admitted the importance of 
the object, but he objected to the means proposed for securing 
it. ‘You ask me,” he told the applicants, “to enforce the 
rights of the Crown for a purpose entirely different from 
that for which they were established. . . . Those rights were 
given to the Crown for the purpose of preserving its deer, so 
long as the state of society may allow the Crown to have deer, 
and deer to be tolerated so near London as those in Epping 
Forest are. I think the rights harsh as to deer, but still I 
think the Crown may have a right to enforce them. On the 
ground of justice and right dealing, it would not be fair for 
me, as a Minister of the Crown, to advise the Crown to enforce 
rights, given specially to protect the chasing of deer, for another 
purpose altogether. . . . It seems to me the height of tyranny 
and oppression to revive and keep these old rights in force, in 
order to prevent people, such as the lord of the manor, from 
exercising such control as they please over this property, 
when the reason for which those rights have been granted has 
ceased,” 

It is quite possible that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may have only taken this lofty tone in order to quiz certain 
“reverend gentlemen” forming part of the deputation, and 
whom he ended by inviting to show him that he was mistaken. 
But the words of so influential a Minister, even if spoken in 
jest, must be construed in earnest; and these cover views of 
polity and duty which it would be dangerous to overlook. 

They seem at first really to do what they profess,—to 





appeal to reason and justice. Is it right to use for one pur- 
pose that which was only created for another? Is it right to 
use a hunting privilege when you have no intention to hunt ¢ 
Is it not a sham to claim for the benefit of men that which 
you are supposed to use only for the slaughter of deer? But 
these questions only suggest others, which strike very deep on 
the one side into the field of policy, on the other into that of 
morality. If the Crown cannot without “ tyranny and oppres- 
sion ” use its forestal rights for the benefit of the public, be- 
cause they were originally created only to secure the pleasures 
of the individual sovereign, how much of its prerogative now 
remains available? The privilege of Crown debts must go, 
or be reserved only for the benefit of the “ Privy Purse,” 
for it was originally devised only to secure personal repay- 
ment to the Sovereign, and now the whole, probably, of 
the claims it affects can never put a single farthing into the 
Queen’s portemonnaie. The rights of the Admiralty between 
high and low water-marks must go, or must depend on the 
probability that the Sovereign may traverse this or that 
tidal space in, to, or from a boat or a bathing-machine. 
Nearly the whole Department of Woods and Forests must be 
swept away, for it was only meant originally to secure the 
private chases and parks of the Sovereign, and pour their 
revenue, if any, into his coffers; and now the whole of such 
revenue flows into public channels. In fact, turn we what- 
ever way we like, we see on all sides a prerogative, jurisdic- 
tions, authorities, meant at first only for the use and benefit 
of the individual king, and now employed for totally different 
purposes, for the use and benefit of the nation. The very 
Crown itself was the Crown of a despot; it is that of a 
constitutional sovereign. If the law must always cease 
with its reason, the use with its first purpose, the whole 
fabric of English polity must tumble to pieces. 

But now let us look to the moral side of the question. 
What Mr. Lowe virtually denies is that there can be a trust 
of a right. The Sovereign, he says, has certain personal 
rights for the chasing of deer. Those rights he is prepared 
to enforce, if necessary, for that purpose, though he deems 
them harsh, but not for any other. It is the height of 
“tyranny and oppression” to use them for the benefit of the 
public. So long as they remain purely selfish, they are 
invested with legal sacredness ; the moment they are employed 
unselfishly, in recognition of a trust on the part of ‘the 
Sovereign towards the people, they are ‘tyrannical’ and 
‘oppressive.’ The individual rights of property of the 
landowner must bow before the antlers of the royal deer; but 
before the needs, the interests, the pleasures of the people at 
large, they rise up virtuous, indignant. Who are the name- 
less crowd of human bipeds, that the Crown should condescend 
to treat them as equivalent to so many bucks and does ? 

A more naive expression of the worship of that sacrosanct 
idol of modern bourgeoisie, individual property, is not to be 
found, than that which underlies the jesting tones of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Land is property, and deer 
are property ; royal deer are a higher kind of property than 
private land. But as to the health and comfort of the 
people, what kind of property are they? It is beneath the 
dignity of the Crown to assert in such behalf the privileges 
of its quadrupeds. It is tyranny and oppression to do so 
against the legally tangible rights of the lord of the manor. 

But there is yet another and a still wider aspect of the ques- 
tion. Mr. Lowe objects to the application to present purposes 
of means devised for purposes which have become obsolete. 
Narrower Toryism, in its narrowest sense, never was. Upon 
such principles, not only would no charitable fund be capable 
of being diverted in one particular from its original purpose, 
however senseless or antiquated, to supply the most pressing 
wants of a later age,—not only would an [rish Church Act have 
been impossible in 1869,—but no progress whatever would be 
possible at all but by means of revolution. For the progress of 
civilization consists precisely in the constant adaptation of old 
means tonew ends. Just in proportionas a peopleisable to do so, 
just in that proportion will its development be healthy, peaceful, 
orderly. To say that old rights cannot be used for new pur- 
poses is not only to say that no Enfield shall ever be converted 
into a breech-loader or paddle-wheel steamer into a screw,— 
still less the sword beaten into the ploughshare or the spear 
into the pruning-hook,—but that nothing shall survive its own 
immediate end, nothing expand beyond it. It is not only our 
polity or our morality, but the whole life of mankind and of 
the world, which protests against such a doctrine. The beams 
and bricks in our walls, the stones in our roads, alike ery out 
against it. The strictest caste system ever devised would be 
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freedom for a society, compared to the absolute petrifaction 
which it implies. The tree must stand for ever unfelled, for 
it is “tyranny and oppression” to birds and squirrels, grubs 
and woodlice, to cut it down for the benefit of mankind. The 
clay must remain untouched, for before man was the herbs 





| are not Gallios, who believe that there is such a thing as Truth,— 
, or, which is commoner nowadays, that truth is an object of pur- 


| suit which one is bound to follow, even at the cost of an occasional 


‘* purl,” more or less severe,—the opinion is something more than 


| unpleasing, is one of the very few which rouse them to a vulgar 


grew, the mastodon or megatherium roamed upon it. The | and un-Christian rage of earnestness. What on earth are men for 
’ 


granite peak served its own purposes xons before roads were | 


dreamed of, and no pick must therefore profane it. 

And as to those rights of individual property which Mr. 
Lowe enthrones so far above all common blessings of health 
and enjoyment, where were they when man was not? Are 


say the ‘‘ fanatics” of all sects, if not to proselytize, to diffuse in 
the minds of the dark the light which is in their own? What is 


| the meaning or use of a church, or a ministry, or preaching, or 


writing,—what is the raison d’étre of the Times itself, and all its 


|immense machinery, if it be not that? The Zimes in its own 


they now what they were once? Is a lord of the manor part | sphere is trying to perform that function every day, and surely, 


of the ancient things of creation? Is he not, in his present 
shape, a mere adaptation of old means to modern uses? Is 
he fulfilling the original purposes of his existence? Time 
was when his rights had duties corresponding; when he 
exercised justice, maintained security ; when his courts were 
the common tribunals of his manor, and not a mere registry 
office for the transfer of property. Is there one of Mr. Lowe’s 
formal arguments against the obsolete forestal rights of the 
Crown which could not be turned against those manorial 
rights, which he deems it ‘tyranny and oppression ” to inter- 
fere with for the public good? Is there one difference 
between them, except this,—that the Crown, gradually ex- 
panding into the State, has ceased to be an embodiment of 
personal selfishness, whereas the lord of the manor has not ? 
Wherefore, there being no longer any Crown deer to be kept 
in Epping Forest, the hundred thousand Londoners who, 
under their quadruped protection were wont to seek there 
health and recreation, must no longer interfere with the lords’ 
rights to fill up the space with bricks and mortar: Q. E. D. 


THE RIGHT AND WRONG OF PROSELYTISM. 
: affair at Cardiff, the so-called ‘ abduction” of a young 

Jewess by a bigoted Welsh Calvinist, who thought she was 
doing God and her Church service by aiding a hot-tempered and 
rather unscrupulous young woman to quit her home, has roused 
once again the old controversy as to the just limit of Proselytism. 
llow far is it right for any person to try to change the faith of 
any other, when that change involves secular as well as spiritual 
consequences? According to the Zimes, which in this matter 
expresses a feeling extremely common among the cultivated 
classes, the spirit of proselytism is, on the whole, a very vulgar 
and inconvenient form of unreasoning fanaticism, fanaticism 
which public opinion ought carefully to repress. Why can’t 
decent people let each others souls alone? Of course, if human 
beings of mature age are so weak as to change their ‘‘ faith,” that is, 
the conventional form of belief with which it suits them tu cloak 
their real opinion upon spiritual subjects, why, those around them 
must submit to their vagaries, with a shrug of their shoulders at the 
weakness of human nature, though there are exceptions even to 
that slightly contemptuous tolerance. If the convert is a marquis 
with £200,000 a year, and immense ‘ influence” in society, a 
change of faith, particularly a change from a popular to an 
unpopular creed, shows a want of any becoming sense of 
his responsibilities to his position which cannot be too highly 
reprehended. A Peer who changes his creed ought almost to 
be expellel the House of Lords, as an unconditioned person 
who might do anything. But to tey and make proselytes, 
still more to make them in defiance of the views of the majority, 
is to be guilty of a breach of the ties which bind society 
together, to prove yourself a meddlesome person, devoid of com- 
mon-sense, one whom it is expedient for opinion, as represented 
by juries and newspapers, incontinently to put down. Hindooism 
is in this view the perfect creed, for though it does make converts 
by the hundred thousand, it in theory repudiates them; and next 
to that comes Judaism, for although the Jews are not quite such 
silly theologians as to deny that Judaism ought to be universal, still 
they are by no means anxious to receive outsiders into a covenant 
which they /ee/, though they do not exactly think, ought to be re- 
served to the seed of Abraham. Above all, the conversion of Jews 
to Christianity is to be condemned. Jews are most respectable 
people, who make money and do not make riots, and are getting 
on very fast in the world, and their faith is clearly therefore quite 
as good as that of anybody else. It is not a very promising or 
pleasant opinion this, comfortable as it looks, for even admitting 
all faiths to be equally true or equally false, still unity of belief is 
an ideal dear to statesmen, and violent difference is a bore, which 


even if all religions are false, the question which is the 
falsest or least false is, at all events, as important as the best 
means of administering a parish or a country. Such men would 
probably assert that the first duty of every man is to prosely- 
tize, to convert as many people as he can to his own view of 
thinking on spiritual affairs, that to despise that work is to de- 
spise truth, that to be slack in that work, from fear of human 
opinion or from dread of consequences, is to be guilty of about the 
basest cowardice of which human nature is capable. ‘The Comtist 
says and thinks that just as much as the Christian, and so very 
often, though not always, does the sceptic, who, doubting if truth 
is attainable, still does not doubt that such little glimpses of it 
as he can obtain it is his duty to communicate to other men. We 
have known a good many sceptics of all kinds in our time, men 
fretted with all manner of doubts, from doubts whether God existed, 
or existing ought to be obeyed, to doubts whether candles on the 
altar ought or ought not be lighted; but we never met one yet 
who on one subject, the duty of tolerating his doubt, was not a 
propagandist, and a fierce one, willing to fight and to endure. 
No scepticism we ever heard of quite comes up to that of the 
Times, which would doubt its own existence to-morrow, if that 
were a popular form of uncertainty; but, still, on that particular 
point, the duty of tolerating its own opinion, the Zimes would, we 
do not question, be as violently propagandist as the very nar- 
rowest Dissenter or high Sacramentarian could be. It would 
sincerely think it had light, and would diffuse it. 

We need not say with which form of opinion the Spectator 
sympathizes. As it seems to us, a faith which does not desire to 
spread itself, desire that more than anything else, is a dead faith, 
which is not only unworthy to live, but has no power of living in 
any true seuse of the word ‘‘life.” Either such a creed is not 
real, that is, those who profess it do not at heart believe it, 
or it can be held by men who do not care whether other 
men have light or not, and stands condemned by its com- 
patibility with that lowest and dirtiest form of selfishness. 
The only conceivable exception to that rule is in the case of the 
“ pedigree creeds,” of which there are, by the way, only two in the 
world,—where a man believes that the very essence of religious 
hope, the one faculty necessary even to the power of receiving 
light, consists in the incommunicable quality of birth, and even in 
these the selfishness is found to give way before the pressure of 
faith. ‘The haughtiest Brahmin will give the barbarian a place in 
Hindooism which, low though it be, suffices to make redemption 
possible, and the sternest Rabbi denies to the outsider nothing 
save the possibility of being a progenitor of the Messiah. To 
diffuse the light in one if there be any light seems to us as inevitable 
as for the light to diffuse itself, to be the one proof that there is light, 
and we can no more form an idea of a non-proselytizing creed than 
of a light devoid of rays. The torch may go out, but while it burns 
its rays cannot be concentrated wholly on itself. Nevertheless, 
we do not question, and the strongest adherents of every faith in 
all ages have always allowed, that there are limits to the spirit of 
proselytism, that there are circumstances under which it is not 
morally right to change the faith of another, acts which ought not 
to be done to ensure the grand result. Of course, if one holds a 
creed in which the first dogma is that there is no salvation outside 
it, and the second, that salvation can be secured by acts from with- 
out, the limits are very wide, but still the limits exist. Very few 
sincere Catholics would deny, we suspect, that the Pope, having 
the power, was right in seizing the little Mortara, the secret doubt 
whether persecution ever changes opinion not applying to children ; 
and we do not quite see how a Protestant, if he honestly held the 
same opinion, could deny it either. ‘The only offence in the matter 
from the Papal point of view is the cruelty to the father, a cruelty 





an Euglish court would commit unhesitatingly if the father were 
| bringing up his child, say, to make his bread by theft. Yet the 


interferes with a great many philanthropic projects, such as | sincerest Catholic would hardly assert that the Pope would be right, 
national education, which Gallio, with a mental reservation in | say, in slaughtering the entire population of the Ghetto in order to 
favour of advancing slowly, still cordially approves. To men who | save that child, any more than the Calvinist would affirm that the 
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Thomases were right in telling all manner of falsehoods in order to 
make Esther Lyons a Christian. There isa duty and there is a limit 
to it, but what is the boundary? The Welsh jury evidently 
thought that one boundary was the parental right, for they fined 
Mr. Thomas £50 for helping a woman of nineteen to run away 
from her father in order to become Christian, while if he had 
helped her to make a runaway love match they would not have fined 
him a penny. They clearly thought him wrong to interfere, but 
surely if he thought, as he did think, or rather as his wife did 
think for him, that the girl's soul was in question, he was quite in 
the right. ‘There was no question of age in the matter. A girl 
of nineteen, in the judgment of Welsh Calvinists, and indeed of 
three-fourths of the Christian world, can hold a faith which 
will damn her, and if so, the man or woman who alters 
that faith, whether in defiance of her unbelieving father or not, is 
surely doing what, in motive at all events, is a highly commend- 
able act. St. Paul would not have stopped preaching because 
some neophyte’s father believed that his son had offended Jupiter 
by desertion. ‘To talk of parental authority in such a case is all 
nonsense. No parent has any authority to send his child’s soul to 
hell, any more than he has authority to send its body to the grave 
by refusing sufficient food. The emergency is too great to justify 
respect to any human right, and the divine right of the parent, if 
there be such a thing, is denied in the very terms of the proposi- 
tion. Every law, whether God-made or man-made, refuses it him. 
We confess that for men who honestly entertain a creed of this 
sort we can see but one distinct limitation. ‘They must not violate 
their own belief by committing what they themselves condemn as 
crime in order to make proselytes. Mr. Thomas, for instance, 
while quite excusable in sheltering Esther Lyons from her father 
if he thought her soul in question,—we should all admit that 
if the girl, for example, were being deliberately trained to im- 
morality, and in Mr. ‘Thomas’s creed immorality is not 
such a reason for despair as misbelief,—was utterly wrong 
in telling lies in order to shelter her. He, so to speak, 
in telling them disobeyed in order to obey, and was as false 
to his own law as to the law by which he was, secularly speaking, 
bound. The Pope in seizing the little Mortara did not break his 
own law, our notion that he did arising from a fixed impression 
that the law of nature which gives a parent custody of his child is 
above any revealed law, which is not the Catholic notion by any 
means, isin fact an impression wholly opposed to the first prin- 
ciples of any system which holds that nature is radically bad ; but 
if the Pope had lied to obtain control of the child, then he would 
have broken it. Of course, we are not disputing the expediency 
or necessity of depriving the Pope, or Mr. Thomas, or anybody else 
of thepowerto carry out his own view in defiance of social well-being, 
but merely of his own moral responsibility in the matter. To hold 
that salvation is confined to one form of belief, and deny the right 
to spread that belief by any means consistent with itself, is incon- 
sistent weakness. 

This limit, however, though it seems to us clear, can apply only 
to the extreme case quoted, that of a man honestly believing that 
a change from one faith to another can avert everlasting damnation. 
If he does not believe that, but only that conversion is an immense 
step nearer to the ultimate end, unity of will with the Creator, 
the limit, we think, must be drawn somewhat closer. He is still 
bound, if he believes his creed, to proselytize, bound to make con- 
verts, but we do not see that he is bound, or indeed permitted, to 
use any other means than persuasion. ‘he difference between the 
two cases is this, that in the first he has time, and in the second, not. 
The little Mortara may die before he is baptized, and then there 
is, in the eyes of an Ultramontane or extreme Calvinist no hope, but 
in the eyes of the Universalist, orindeed of any moderate Protestant, 
there is hope ; nothing is lost but time; for even in the event of 
death, the Almighty, as the orthodox put it, is merciful, or, as we 
should put it, the probationary life does but enter upon another 
stage. It may be quite justifiable to ride a horse to death to save 
human life, when it would be most unjustifiable to do so merely to 
shorten ordinary pain. It clearly could not be right, for example, 
for such a man to press his views upon an immature mind in de- 
fiance of the express and legal decision of the parent,—the admis- 
sion at the root of every conscience clause. It could scarcely be 
right to break the law of the land, unless, indeed, that law, as in 
some Mohammedan and Catholic countries, absolutely prohibited 
Conversion, in which case the duty of any sincere man would 
be to resist it and take the consequences, as Stephen, for example, 
did. And above all, it could not be right, as in the former 
ase, and much more deceiddly than in the former case, to break 
the law which the teacher acknowledges to be binding on him, to 
do as the Thomases and their friends did, to prevaricate and in- 


trigue, and insult alike parental feeling, and a genuine though 
different religious faith. In fining Mr. Thomas for helping a 
wilful woman of nineteen, tired of her father’s shop, to go where 
she liked, the Welsh jury seem to us, as they seemed to the judge, 
guilty of an absurdity ; but so far as their verdict implied a sense 
that the Thomases had misbehaved, their instinct was correct. 
The bard Welshwoman, with her passionate eagerness for the con- 
version of all mankind, seems to us a far higher figure than the 
most Sadducean of her critics; but still she did utterly wrong, 
broke her own law of truthfulness, and broke it in the very way 
most strictly forbidden by her own creed, namely, to avoid some 
small amount of temporal inconvenience. 








THE INSPECTION OF NUNNERIES. 

W* do not know a peculiarity in the British character which 

is more puzzling or unaccountable than its persistent 
malignity about Nunneries. We can understand an Italian being 
rather bitter about them, for he has been fighting the priests all 
his life, and he regards the convents of both sexes as their strong- 
holds, and he has been for centuries compelled to trust his children 
to their care; or a Frenchman, for he thinks woman's business is to 
charm men, and feels a vow of celibacy as in some sort an insult 
to his own powers of attraction ; or even a German of the South, 
for he has suffered from nuns. ‘hey reigned under the Concordat 
in Austrian hospitals, and worse nurses, more especially for women 
in childbirth, it would not be possible to find. But Englishmen 
have never been oppressed by nuns, and are not especially hostile 
to old maids, and as a race are not by any means morbidly prurient, 
and though hostile to the Papacy, think no particular evil of 
ordinary Catholics, yet their view of nunneries is certainly more 
malignant than that of any Continental people. They will 
believe anything about nuns, and the more unlikely the charge is, 
the more eagerly do they seize upon it. The notion that most 
nunsare very ordinary old maids, who solace extremely empty lives 
by performing religious ceremonies with great exactness, who sing 
psalms, and recite aves, and worship the confessor, just as Protestant 
old maids go to church, and teach classes, and worship the clergy- 
man, seems absolutely incomprehensible to their minds. Catholic 
priests may be good men, possibly, though the mass of Englishmen 
never believe in their vow of continence, and consider the ‘ priest's 
niece” an institution to be found in every Continental parish ; and 
monks are not specially hated except for their dress; but about 
nuns Englishmen, for the most part, are implacable. ‘They are all 
of them bad, except the Sisters of Mercy, who are usually excepted 
from condemnation, and who are good by an accident partaking 
of the nature of a miracle. All nunsare presumptively wicked, and 
every nunnery is as an institution more or less of a torture-cham- 
ber, a brothel, and a madhouse,—that, brutally expressed, is the 
immovable British faith. So intense is the belief, that ordinary 
Philistinism gives way before it, and the most prudish of races cir- 
culates and buys and approves of tracts which, if they were directe1 
against the Haymarket insteal of the Nunneries, he would pro- 
secute. Decent people, God-fearing people in their way, actually 
subscribe to publish things for merely offering which they would, 
in any other circumstances, punch the seller's head. As far as we 
can make out, there is a positive wish to believe evil of nunneries. 
The people are delighted with this Cracow scandal, so delighted that 
if the Archbishop of Canterbury, or the 7/mes, or Mr. Gladstone, 
or anybody they are accustomed to credit, were to say, what is 
probably the fact, that the case was an ordinary one of brutal 
cruelty to a monomaniac,—a kind of case which was the common- 
est of cruelties in England fifty years ago,—he would be set down 
as an ill-meaning fool, who did not understand nunneries, and had 
not the proper detestation of them. A man like Mr. Newdegate, 
for instance, a county member of the best kind, a man in many 
ways of decided ability and with a character which raises the 
credit of the House—a more upright or disinterested person pro- 
bably never lived —is quite capable of going into a wild rage with 








anybody who discredited the story of Barbara Ubryk, of founding 
a motion on it, of making a speech about it, in which he would 
show that the Cracow Nunnery was the ideal of nunneries, and 
that they were spreading in England faster than Trades’ Unions. 
Indeed, another county member, Sir Robert Anstruther, is going 
to found a motion upon it. He has given notice that he shall next 
session bring in a resolution demanding the inspection of Nunueries, 
the concrete form which English dislike of such retreats usually 
takes. We are by no means sure that, unless Government inter- 
feres pretty sharply, he will not carry his motion, for it is quite 
certain that if it were submitted to a plébiscite of the whole 
people, it would be carried by a majority of millions. The good 
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folks, to do them justice, are not prepared to prohibit nunneries 
altogether. To do that would be to interfere with religious 
liberty, and the one question on which the average Englishman 
prefers abstract principle to concrete expediency is religious 
liberty. He is not quite sure whether he would put down the 
Mormons, thinking it more correct, on the whole, to pelt Mormon 
devotees, lest there should be a precedent established for putting 
down somebody else with amore popular creed. But inspection!— 
that is a compromise which he cordially approves. It would not 
be exactly an oppression, but would be an insult, would precisely 
embody his own suspiciousness of nuns, and their works, and their 
ways, without inflicting bodily pain or enforcing any patent 
restriction upon religiousfreedom. Why, if everything is all right, 
he thinks, should the Catholics object to inspection, as the Tele- 
graph puts it, by an easy-going, courteous old gentleman, who would 
probably see as little as he could help, and never wink at anybody 
in a veil or without one? Where is the oppression ? 

The oppression is in the motive. No parent would object, 
though the schoolmistress might, to the inspection of his 
daughters’ school with the view of ascertaining the extent of the 
girls’ proficiency on the piano; but suppose it were announced in 
Parliament and in every newspaper that the object was not that, 
but to ascertain if the young ladies were in the habit of having 
illicit babies or of torturing one another, what sort of a remon- 
strance should we have then ? Members would be torn to pieces in 
the lobby, and the press would groan under indignant letters from half 
the mothers in the kingdom, while the whole country would go into 
a conspiracy to defeat the law. It is very difficult to analyze the 
exact meaning of a spite which has lasted centuries, and has its 
root in history, particularly when that spite is varnished over with 
religious phrases ; but we believe that the present generation desire 
an inspection of nunneries, to speak with the needful plainness, 
because they imagine that the nuns do not always observe their 
vow of chastity,—that is always the charge in the libels,—and 
because they think nuns may be forcibly confined. The first 
charge is an exact measure of the unreasonableness of the whole 
cry. Suppose it absolutely true to any degree dirty imaginations 
can invent, and what argument is that for inspecting nunneries 
any more than private houses? Why should nuns be specially 
prevented by the State from going wrong, when those who 
are not nuns are not prevented? Since when has un- 
chastity in the unmarried been declared a legal offence, or 
where is the law for inspecting Essex cottages because illegal 
babies are very often found there? We beg pardon of our 
Catholic fellow-countrymen for using such an argument, but it is 
really time to grapple fairly with the attack, and not nibble at it. 
As a matter of fact, we believe the suspicion to be in England 
absolutely baseless, as baseless as a similar suspicion about any other 
group of respectable, narrow-minded spinsters of mature age, and 
to originate in an absolutely different state of things occasionally 
revealed in Italy and Spain. Of course, in countries where girls 
take the veil at sixteen, where they are not in reality free agents, 
the convent being, in fact, a genteel mode of disposing of them, 
and where the vows are supported by law and opinion, there will 
be occasional scandals, just as there are scandals every now and then 
in girls’ schools and private households. Where nuns are chosen, 
so to speak, by lot, there will be bad nuns and good nuns. The 
tendency of convent life, with its minute espionage, an espionage 
carried on by the aged or middle-aged, with its severe rules and 
incessant references to divine approval and vengeance, is not towards 
such scandals, but rather towards sinall basenesses and hardnesses 
of heart, but still no doubt scandals may occur. But in England, 
where a convent is not a provision, where no girl need take the veil 
if she does not like, and where every nun is absolutely free by law 
to call the nearest cab and go to seek an engagement as ballet- 
dancer if she pleases, the chance of any such scandal is very 
remote, quite as remote as in any girls’ school with a handsome 
master to, teach singing or gymnastics. With all Protestant 
England for detectives, there has not been a good case of this kind 
established against the nuns; and if there had been, what would 
it have proved? That a woman in a convent can be frail, like a 
woman out of a convent, an assertion certainly not strange 
enough or horrible enough to be the ground of a special law 
which by no possibility could prevent such frailty in the slightest 
degree. 

But nuns may be “incarcerated,’—that is, we believe, the 
regular phrase,—without anybody knowing? Why may they, any 
more than in schools or private houses? Of course, it is possible 
in all of them,—we have had astounding instances of such things 
in strictly Protestant households,—but why is it exceptionally possi- 
ble in Nunneries? English convents are neither palaces, like those 





of Austria, nor little cities, like those of Belgium, nor even 
houses walled in by public sentiment, like the convents of Ire. 
land. On the contrary, they are private houses, in frequented 
places, watched bya hostile population with a never-dying wish to 
discover something wrong, and deriving all supplies from Pro- 
testant butchers, bakers, greengrocers, and candlemakers. How 
in the world is a nua to be locked up in such places against her 
will, so locked up that she can neither get out, nor send a letter, 
nor scream? ‘There is a nunnery in sight as we write, the most 
suspicious nunnery in London, with high wall, big gates, large 
garden, and air of utter seclusion; but we venture to say that 
if any young woman in the house with decent lungs took it 
into her head to scream for thirty seconds, it would take a regi- 
ment of the Guards to protect the place from the people. North 
London would be surging round the building in five minutes, and 
in a temper to shed blood. ‘To say that the nuns have no power 
of imprisonment not possessed by any other group of respectable 
spinsters, say, for example, the ladies managing an orphanage, is to 
say nothing. ‘They have infinitely less, for they live amid a popu- 
lation which only needs a hint to believe them guilty of all the: 
crimes under the sun, to find any amount of money for prosecu- 
tions, to set every detective engine in full hunt for corroborative 
testimony. ‘The poor women would not have a chance with the 
jury, unless some of the fathers of the children they teach so well 
sat on it; and as for evidence, it would not be wanting if the 
charge were witchcraft. The notion of houses so situated, 
inhabited by persons so unpopular, and physically so powerless, 
being used as prisons is absurd, and but for the English hatred 
of nunneries would be seen to be absurd without discussion, even 
if they were not filled with Englishwomen. Why they, in par- 
ticular, the most stiff-necked and lawyerlike of all human beings, 
with a positive abhorrence of cruelty, should be considered likely to 
change their whole natures because they are Catholics and devoted 
to religious duties, should be believed willing to submit to oppres- 
sion, and torture, and confinement, is, we confess, a superstition 
beyond our power of analysis. All we can say is, that if it were 
so, English Abbesses, or Superintendents, or Mothers, or whatever 
they may be called, would have much easier lives. 





THE AUGUST METEORS. 

A VERY ancient tradition prevails in the mountain districts: 
L which surround Mount Pelion, that during the night of the 
Feast of the Transfiguration (August 6) the heavens open, and 
lights, such as those which surround the altar during the solemn. 
festivals of the Greek Church, appear in the midst of the opening. 
It has been thought by Quetelet, and Humboldt considered the 
opinion probable, that this tradition had its origin in the successive 
apparition of several well-marked displays of the August meteors. 
If this be so, the date of the shower has slowly shifted,—as that 
of the November shower is known to have’ done,—until now 
another holiday is associated with it, and the simple peasants of 
Southern Europe recognize in the falling stars of August the 
“ fiery tears of good St. Lawrence the Martyr.” 

It is wonderful to contemplate the change which in a few short 
years has come over all our views respecting these meteors. ‘Ten 
years ago it was considered sufficiently daring to regard the 
August system as part of a zone of cosmical bodies travelling in 
an orbit as large perhaps as that of our own earth. Now, the 
distance even of Neptune seems small in comparison with that 
from which those bodies have come to us, which flash athwart 
our skies in momentary splendour, and then vanish for ever, dis- 
sipated into thinnest dust by the seemingly feeble resistance of 
our atmosphere. Accustomed to associate only such giant orbs as 
Saturn and Jupiter, Uranus and Neptune, with orbits which must 
be measured by hundreds of millions of miles, the astronomer sees 
with wonder these tiny and fragile bodies traversing paths yet 
vaster than those of the outer planets. And even more remark- 
able, perhaps, is the immensity of the period which the August 
shooting-star has occupied in circling around the central orb of 
our system. Each one of the bodies which will be seen next 
‘Tuesday has been in the neighbourhood of the earth’s orbit many 
times before; yet the last visit made by them took place years 
before the birth of any person now living, since the period of 
meteoric revolution has been proved to be upwards of 118 years. 

Another strange feature of the August meteor-system is the 
enormous volume of the space through which, even in our neigh- 
bourhood, the meteor-stratum extends. ‘The famous November 
system is puny by comparison. Striking that system ata sharp 
angle, the earth traverses it in a few hours, so that if the earth 





went squarely through it the passage would occupy, it has been 
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estimated, less than a hundred minutes. Thus the depth of the | 


November meteor-bed has been calculated to be but a hundred thou- 
sand miles or so. But the earth takes nearly three days in passing 
through the August meteor-system, although the passage is much 


more direct. For the August meteors come pouring down upon our | 


earth almost from above, insomuch that the radiant point on the 
heavens whence the shower seems to proceed is not very far from 
the North Pole; whereas the November meteors meet the earth 
almost full front, as a rain-storm blown by a head-wind drifts in 
the face of the traveller. ‘Thus the depth of the August system 
has been estimated at three millions of miles; and this depth 
seems tolerably uniform, so that along the whole of that 
enormous range (to be counted, as we have said, by hundreds of 
millions of miles), through which the August ring extends, the 
system has a depth exceeding some four hundred times the 
diameter of the earth on which we live. 

Yet it is probable that the whole weight of the August system, 
vast as are its dimensions, is infinitely less than that of many 
a hill upon the earth’s surface. For the weight of the separate 
falling stars of the system has been determined (by one of the 
wondrously subtle applications of modern scientific processes) to be 
but a few ounces at the outside ; and even during the most splendid 
exhibition of falling stars the bodies which seem to crowd our 
skies are many miles apart, while under ordinary circumstances 
thousands of miles separate the successively appearing meteors. 
Indeed, it was well remarked by an eminent member of the 
Greenwich corps of astronomers, that the planets tell us by the 
steadiness of their motions that they are swayed by no such 
attractions as heavily loaded meteor-systems would exert. ‘‘ The 
weight of meteor-systems must be estimated by pounds and ounces, 
not by tons,” he remarked. 

The spectroscope has taught us something of the constitution of 
these bodies, though they never reach the earth's surface. Pro- 
fessor Herschel, third in that line of astronomers which has done 
so much for science, has employed an August night or two in 
trying to find out what the August meteors are made of. With a 
spectroscope of ingenious device, constructed by Mr. Browning, 
F.R.A.S., for the special purpose of seizing the light of these 
swiftly moving bodies, Professor Herschel was successful in 
analyzing seventeen meteors. ‘The most interesting of his results 
is his discovery that the yellow light of the August meteors is due 
to the presence of the metal sodium in combustion. ‘This metal 
has a very striking and characteristic spectrum, consisting of two 
bright orange-yellow lines very close together; and this double 
line was unmistakably recognized in the spectrum of the August 
meteors. To use the words of the observer, ‘‘ their condition ” 
(when rendered visible to us by their combustion) ‘is exactly that 
of a flame of gas in a Bunsen’s burner, freely charged with the 
vapour of burning sodium ; or of the flame of a spirit lamp newly 
trimmed, and largely dosed with a supply of moistened salt.” 

It is strange to consider what becomes of all the sodium thus 
dispersed throughout the upper regions of air. ‘There can be no 
doubt that in some form or other—mixed or in combination—it 
reaches the earth. ‘The very air we breathe must at all times con- 
tain, in however minute a proportion, the cosmical dust thus 
brought to us from out the interplanetary spaces. Nay, for aught 
we know, purposes of the utmost importance in the economy of our 
earth, and affecting largely the welfare of the creatures which 
subsist upon its surface, may be subserved by this continual down- 
pour of meteoric matter. We know already that the different 
meteor-systems are differently constituted. For instance, the white 
November stars are much less rich in sodium than the yellow August 
ones. Each system, doubtless, has its special constitution, and thus 
the air we breathe is continually being dosed with different forms of 
metallic dust,—now one metal, now another, being added, with 
results in which, did we but know it, we are doubtless largely inter- 
ested. Nor is it certain that deleterious results do not occasionally 
flow from an overdose of some of the elements contained in meteors. 
{t might be plausibly maintained, on evidence drawa from known 
facts and dates, that occasionally a meteoric system has brought 
plague and pestilence with it. ‘The ‘‘ sweating sickness ” even has 
been associated (though, we admit, not very satisfactorily) with 
the 33-year returns of great displays of November shooting stars. 
Without insisting on such hypotheses as these, which scarcely rest 
on stronger evidence than the notion that the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah was brought about by an unusually heavy 
downfall of sodium-laden (that is, salt-laden) meteors, we may 
content ourselves by pointing out that the labours of eminent 
chemists have shown that the air is actually loaded at times with 
precisely such forms of metallic dust as the theories of astronomers 
respecting meteors would lead us to look for. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

—_>~— 
THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH. 
(To THE EpitorR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
| Str,—I desire to thank you very earnestly for the truly kind and 
liberal words with which you have rebuked the writer in the last 
British Quarterly, who assailed the Bishop of Peterborough. An 
‘episcopal attorney” means, if it means anything, a bishop who 
is feed to support a particular cause, and is ready to use any argu- 
ment in its defence. 

Now, I sat next to the Bishop of Peterbourogh night after night 
during the late memorable debate, and I can bear witness that 
there was one moral quality in my friend which I admired as 
much as an eloquence unrivalled since the days when there were 
‘giants in the land.” Deeply attached to the Irish Establishment,and 
pleading its cause with an earnestness which never seemed to fail, 
he invariably refrained from using any argument which he was 
not convinced to be sound and true. ‘Thus, in his famous speech 
he disclaimed the arguments in defence of the Irish Church which 
are drawn from the Coronation Oath and from the fifth article of 
the Act of Union. 

We all know that the temptation of rhetoricians, from Cicero 
downwards, has been to use freely arguments which they felt to be 
unsound, but to which they could give an attractive appearance 
for a temporary purpose. I confess that I was somewhat disap- 
pointed at the short shrift which the Bishop of Peterborough 
gave to two defences, to one of which, at least, I attached con- 
siderable importance. But my disappointment was compensated 
by the deep conviction of honesty which was forced upon my mind 
when the great orator told me simply that ‘he thought the 
arguments unsound, and could not help saying so.” 

Let me, in conclusion, thank you for the spirit in which you 
have dealt with the Irish Establishment and its defenders. You 
were a strong and a consistent enemy. But your fairness in the 
contest, and your chivalrous kindness when it is over, have made 
a very deep impression upon myself and many others. You, at 
least, never told men upon whom was imposed the painful task of 
striving to make terms in which they had no selfish interest what- 
ever, that ‘‘ they held out a menacing palm for more cash,” and 
exhibited ‘‘ quite the most disgusting spectacle of modern history.” 
For this, and for your just appreciation of one of the most sincere 
as well as most gifted friends of our unfortunate Establishment, L 
thank you with all my heart. ‘True Liberals will think no worse 
of you for having been thanked even by an Irish Bishop.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Wituam Derry Anp Rarnoe. 

Palace, Derry, August 4. 





THE TESTS AT OXFORD. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—The Earl of Carnarvon fears that if tests be abolished in the 
Universities, there will be no security for the moral and religious 
character of the education. ‘The task of considering how far the 
present system secures this is necessarily an invidious one, and 
would require the publication of details which might be considered 
private and personal. But will you allow me space to mention one 
fact which may be fairly spoken of publicly? In one of the 
largest Cambridge colleges the religious instruction is of three 
kinds. ‘There are, first, singularly colourless lectures on the Greek 
Testament, and examinations in the same so purely critical that 
again and again Nonconformists have carried off the highest 
honours in this branch of study. Secondly, there are catechizings 
in Paley’s Evidences and Butler's Analogy. Of the latter I would 
speak with profound respect; the former is often treated by the 
lecturers themselves, following the example of the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, with ill-disguised contempt. Thirdly, and by far the most 
important religious influence on the undergraduate, is the weekly 
sermon in the college chapel. For a year anda half this has now 
been wholly abandoned, confessedly because the theological differ- 
ences between the appointed preachers gave rise to such continuous 
and often bitter controversy, that the governing body felt it better 
to abandon the attempt to give any the simplest religious guidance 
and counsel to the pupils under their care, than to risk the con- 
tinuance of such dissension. 

Comment is needless. It only remains to add that this is in a 
college which imposes a rigid test of its own, in addition to that 
required by the Act of Uniformity. In the presence of this entire 
abnegation of all attempts at religious education in one of the most 
strictly preserved of colleges, it argues either marvellous ignorance, 
strange audacity, or perverse, I had almost said wilful, blindness, 
to speak of the security afforded by tests. A public confession 
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such as that I have referred to reveals an internal condition well 
known to those intimate with the state of the college, but hitherto 
concealed from the general public by the simple impossibility of 
discussing openly the unavowed beliefs of individuals. It only 
remains that the old legend of the Sibyl should receive one more 
illustration, that early in the next session a Bill far more thorough 
and final than that which has been so carelessly thrown aside by 
the Lords, should be brought in with the whole strength of the 
Liberal party, and that the timorous or bigoted inaction of the 
present exclusive holders of the national endowments for the higher 
education of the people should not be allowed any longer to with- 
stand the will of the nation as to their employment. The Colleges 
as well as the University must be fully opened, the abolition of 
theological tests must be compulsory, not permissive ; above all, we 
must have no more of the absurd proposal to make the present 
state tenfold worse by establishing denominational halls.—I am, 
Sir, &c., M.A. 


ST. PAUL’S GLASS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Allow me to call the attention of your correspondents to 
a passage in Plutarch (Jor. 781 F.), where the actual phrase 
6/ éo67rpov occurs in a sense which, as it seems to me, precisely 
illustrates the true meaning of St. Paul’s words. Ofov 6: jAsov ev 
Opava LAVuLE Th TepIKArAS Avro Oi fooTTpoU sidwAov dvaDaives 
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Here the words dwAov and <izxwv place the signification of 6/ 
éoorrpov beyond a doubt. I may add that the word ‘oorrpov 
occurs nine times in Plutarch, and in every case it denotes a 
reflecting surface. 

Surely in this, as in many other instances, Erasmus has hit the 
right interpretation of the passage :—‘‘ Quantulum enim est quod 
nunc per has dotes cernimus; nec id admodum perspicue, sed 
velut in fidei speculo [? per fidei speculum] imagines tantum verum 
ceelestium intuemur, et ex scripturis, ceu per involucrum cenig- 
matis, Dei mentem conjicimus. Verum ubi contigerit perfectio, 
res ipsas coram contemplabimur.” ‘* How little is it that we now 
discern by the help of these gifts! and even that with no great 
clearness; but as it were in (rather, ‘ by’) faith’s mirror we 
behold only the (reflected) images of things heavenly, and out of 
the Scriptures we guess at the mind of God, wrapped, as it were, 
in riddle. But when the perfect state shall arrive, we shall gaze 
‘face to face’ upon the actual things themselves (without the 
intervention of a mirror).” Paraphrase of 1 Cor. xiii. 12. Com- 
pare 1 John iii. 2.—I am, Sir, &c. é. B. 2, 

(To THE EpiIToR OF THE “SPBECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—“* E. D.’s” commentary on 1 Cor. xiii. 12 breaks down 
when brought to bear on 2 Cor. iii. 18, where St. Paul has 
evidently the same idea in his mind, though in the latter passage 
it is more elaborately worked out. ‘‘ But we all, with open 
face beholding as in a glass [xarorrpiZouevor] the glory of the 
Lord, are changed into the same image from glory to glory.” 
Here the &rorrpov (of course, precisely the same as £6077pov) 
cannot be a speculare in the sense of transparent tale serving as a 
‘ vail,” for the removal of the vail, rendered by the proper word 
( avaxexarvevw) is the very point in question. Yet the idea of 
a face ‘darkly ” seen is plainly in the Apostle’s mind, else why 
“‘ beholding as in a glass,” instead of simply ‘* beholding ”? And 
further, unless a mirror is intended, the significance of the latter 
part of the verse vanishes. St. Paul is using, what he is fond of, 
an inverted metaphor. (His comparison of the Gentiles to a wild 
branch grafted on a youd stock is another example of the same 
kind of metaphor.) The human spectator sees not his own, but 
the divine image in the mirror; and instead of the reflection being 
his likeness, he is himself transformed into the likeness of the 
face he gazes on.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ramhill. Vicarage. 


W. L. C. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE * SPKCTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Will you allow me to state somewhat more explicitly than 
in my former letter the reasons which, it seems to me, should 
determine us, notwithstanding the J/apis specularis theory 
adopted by Schétgen and others, and ingeniously maintained by 
your correspondent ‘KE. D.,” to accept ‘‘ mirror” as the only 
correct rendering of :co7rpov in 1 Corinthians xiii. 12? 

(1) Elsewhere oo7rpov is always a mirror. It does not occur 
in the Septuagint translation of the Old Testament, but in 
Wisdom vii. 26 and Ecclis xii. 11, as well as in James i. 23, it is 
without question a mirror. The same is true, so far as I know, 





of all the passages where it occurs in classic Greek, though this is 
of less importance. Hence the reasons must need be very cogent 
which would authorize us to substitute a different interpretation 
in the passage before us. 

(2) How does the sense of the passage bear on the question ? 
[ hold, in opposition to ‘*E. D.,” that the minor metaphor is 
clearer and falls in better with the context. Archbishop Trench 
speaks even of “ the exquisite fitness of this image,” when we call 
to mind the ancient metallic mirrors, ‘* both in respect of the indis- 
tinctness of the seeing, and in respect of its being ‘no immediate 
vision.’ ” 

For a pleasing popular amplification of the metaphor I would 
refer the reader to Dr. C. J. Vaughan’s sermon on 1 Cor. xiii. 12, 
in his volume entitled Epiphany, Lent, and Easter, from which I 
make the following extract :—‘* What we see at present is a sort of 
reflection of truth, not the very truth itself. A mirror may be 
very useful, but it can never give the accurate idea of the very 
figure, the very person, presented in it. If its copy of the person 
be ever so accurate, still it is not defective only, it is also mis- 
leading : the right side has become the left, and the left hand in 
the picture is awkwardly performing the functions of the right 
hand in the original. . . . .. And how much more expressive 
would be the figure in the Apostle’s days, when not glass, but stone 
or metal,” &c. 

I may add that my conjecture that the translators of A.V. used 
‘* glass ” here as equivalent to a mirror is supported by the opinion 
of Mr. W. Aldis Wright, whose knowledge of the English of the 
Bible surpasses, I suppose, that of any manliving. (Bible Word- 
Book, 8. v.)—I1 am, Sir, &c., a. ©. 3D. 


[The letter signed ‘“E. D.” was from Mr. E. Deutsch, whose 
authority as to the use and origin of the word is at least as great 
as that of any quoted by ‘‘J. C. D.,” while his argument seems to 
us unanswerable. In looking at a mirror one sees oneself, not any 
one else.—Ep. Spectator] 

FABER’S SPEAKING MACHINE. 
(To THE Eprror OF THE *“ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your correspondent at Munich seems to describe the Speak- 
ing Machine there altogether as a novelty, but it is about twenty 
years since Faber exhibited in London a mechanism producing 
similar results in a mostly satisfactory manner, though I know not 
how far he may have since improved upon it. ‘The figure was not 
at that time taken to pieces before spectators; but there was 
something very suggestive in the mode in which it was worked by 
a few keys fingered in various combinations—evincing, e.g., that 
the letter m has the same relations to / p as » has to d 4, or 
ng to g k, and many other such points that should be mastered 
by comparative etymologists. It is probable that if such 
machines could be made generally accessible, or if a thorough 
account of their working were once published, it would be of great 
service to persons bent on methodically acquiring the pronuncia- 
tion of foreign languages, and that the theories of grammatical and 
phonetic writers might a.lvantagcously be tested by some expedients 
of this kind. I should therefore be very sorry to anticipate 
with your correspondent that the machine and the idea may per- 
haps drop away together into oblivion and ruin; but it is to be 
feared that their development has been already retarded by the 
regrettable neglect of the public, and I hope fervently that this 
injustice to the skill and merit of the inventor will be atoned 
(though it can no longer be repaired to him) by the more 
intelligent curiosity of a new generation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. B. O. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)} 

S1r,—In your kind notice of my little book, the Perfect Man, 
you say it has its origin in rece Homo. It was written, all but a 
few pages at the end, in the summer of 1866, from sermons 
preached in 1865, and then laid by. 

Curiously enough, I had put down as a proposed title to it, 
‘¢ Ecce Homo.” Yesterday I turned up the now yellow piece of 
paper on which this appears.—I am, Sir, &c., Harry JONES. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “* SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I find that a letter which appeared in your last number, 
signed ‘ Helen T.,” has been mistaken by many of my friends for 
mine, and this is not the first time that such signaturesas ‘‘ H. T.” 
of ‘“ H. Taylor” have been appended to letters not written by 
me, on subjects on which my friends know that I occasionally 
write. 


August 7, 1869.] 
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As I desire neither to obtain the credit nor to bear the respon- 
sibility of what is written by others, may I beg you kindly to 
allow me to say, in your columns, that nothing signed either 
“HH. T.,” or “* Helen T.,” or “ H. Taylor,” or ** Helen Taylor ” 
will be written by me unless it is dated from ‘* Blackheath Park.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., HELEN TAYLor. 

Blackheath Park, August 3, 1369. 


POETRY. 
—— os 
PRO MORTUIS. 
Wuat should a man desire to leave ? 

A flawless work; a noble life : 
Some music harmonized from strife, 
Some finish’d thing, ere the slack hands at eve 
Drop, should be his to leave. 


One gem of song, defying age ; 
A hard-won fight ; a well-work’d farm ; 
A law, no guile can twist to harm ; 
Some tale, as our lost Thackeray's, bright, or sage 
As the just Hallam’s page. 


Or, in life’s homeliest, meanest spot, 
To strike the circle of his years 
A perfect curve through joys and tears, 
Leaving a pure name to be known, or not,— 
This is a true man’s lot. 


He dies: he leaves the deed, or name, 
A gift for ever to his land, 
In trust to Friendship’s guardian hand, 
Bound ’gainst ali adverse shocks to keep his fame, 
Or to the world proclaim. 


But the imperfect thing, or thought,— 
The fervid yeastiness of youth, 
The dubious doubt, the twilight truth, 
The work that for the passing day was wrought, 
The schemes that came to nought, 


The sketch half-way *twixt verse and prose 
‘That mocks the finish’d picture true, 
The splinters whence the statue grew, 
The scaffolding ’neath which the palace rose, 
The vague abortive throes 


And crudities of joy or gloom :— 
In kind oblivion let them be ! 
Nor has the dead worse foe than he 
Who rakes these sweepings of the artist’s room, 
And piles them on his tomb. 


Ah, ’tis but little that the best, 
Frail children of a fleeting hour, 
Can leave of perfect fruit or flower ! 
Ah, let all else be graciously supprest 
When man lies down to rest ! 


F. T. P. 


BOOKS. 
— > — 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON PRIMEVAL MAN.* 

THE object of this little brochure, which is written with all its 
author’s usual clearness and strength of thought, is not, as we 
understand it, to propound any theory, orthodox or otherwise, as to 
the origin of man; but to show that the theory best described as 
the ‘“‘ Darwinian” is not yet proved by evidence, that much of the 
evidence admitted on all sides is as favourable to the Mosaic 
account, when fairly read, as to any other. The Darwinian theory, 
or theory of development, when broadly stated amounts to this: that 
a particular tribe of Quadrumana did in the course of ages acquire 
by natural selection faculties which brought them up to a level far 
beyond that attained by any animal, up to the level of the lowest 
of the so-called savage races, from which they have very slowly 
developed into the races we see. This theory, for some reason or 
other, probably because it is so complete and consistent, annoys 
orthodox theologians far more than any other, exciting some to a 
temper of angry ridicule in which they are incapable of argument, 








* Primeval Man: an Examination of Some Recent Speculations. By the Duke of 
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and others to a fury of rage which compels ignorant minds to 
believe that they are rather afraid of the theory than sincerely 
contemptuous of it. There is no possibility of rage without an 
admixture of terror. The Duke of Argyll, being a layman, and 
consequently not professionally bound to dread results hostile to 
belief, falls into neither of these mistakes. He starts from the 
proposition that investigation ‘‘must be conducted honestly, 
and the conclusions legitimately reached must be accepted, 
with just so much of conviction as is justified by the nature 
of the data and the nature of the reasoning employed ;” and 
then, accepting that sound law, he argues that development is 
not yet proved. ‘The evidence as yet is all the other way. ‘There 
are fossil molluscs, for example, and fossil fish, but no trace of the 
links which on the theory ought to have existed between fish and 
molluscs :—*‘ ‘The Silurian rocks, as regards Oceanic Life, are per- 
fect and abundant in the forms they have preserved, yet there are 
no fish. The Devonian Age followed, tranquilly, and without a 
break ; and in the Devonian Sea, suddenly, fish appear—appear 
in shoals, and in forms of the highest and most perfect type. 
There is no trace of links or transitional forms between the 
great class of mollusca and the great class of fishes. There 
is no reason whatever to suppose that such forms, if they had 
existed, can have been destroyed in deposits which have pre- 
served in wonderful perfection the minutest organisms.” More- 
over, the process, if it once began, ought to be going on now; 
but it is not going on, no organism at present ‘‘producing another 
which varies from itself in any truly specific character.” The 
absence of evidence in the case of man cannot be supplemented by 
a priori reasoning, because man possesses a faculty, the power of 
indefinite mental growth, of which no trace can be found in any 
animal, and the specific divergence, instead of being slight, is, as 
Professor Huxley allows, “ practically infinite,” a divergence of 
which we can imagine neither beginning nor end. It would take 
a revelation to enable man to grasp the idea that such a chasm 
could be filled up by development. Moreover,— 

“ This difficulty is still further increased, if we advert for a moment 

to the direction in which the human frame diverges from the structure 
of the brutes. It diverges in the direction of greater physical helpless- 
ness and weakness. That is to say, it is a divergence which of all others 
it is most impossible to ascribe to mere ‘natural selection.’ The un- 
clothed and unprotected condition of the human body, its comparative 
slowness of foot, the absence of teeth adapted for prehension or for 
defence, the same want of power for similar purposes in the hands and 
fingers, the bluntness of the sense of smell, such as to render it useless 
for the detection of prey which is concealed,—all these are features 
which stand in strict and harmonious relation to the mental powers of 
Man. But, apart from these, they would place him at an immense dis- 
advantage in the struggle for existence. This, therefore, is not the 
direction in which the blind forces of natural selection could ever work. 
The creature‘ not worthy to be called a man,’ to whom Sir J. Lubbock 
has referred as the progenitor of man, was, ex hypothesi, deficient in those 
mental capacities which now distinguish the lowest of the human race. 
To exist at all, this creature must have been more animal in its struc- 
ture: it must have had bodily powers and organs more like those of the 
beasts. The continual improvement and perfection of these would be 
the direction of variation most favourable to the continuance of the 
species. These could not be modified in the direction of greater weak- 
ness without inevitable destruction, until first by the gift of reason and 
of mental capacities of contrivance, there had been established an 
adequate preparation for the change.” 
It seems to us scarcely possible to state the *‘ orthodox ” side of the 
argument more clearly or incisively than that, nor can we perceive 
either the answer or the direction in which an answer may ulti- 
mately be sought. ‘Chat a race, or family, of animals should, in 
detiance of development, become feebler, and yet attain not only 
a higher brain, but a brain of radically different capacities, is a 
miracle at least as great as Creation. It is as if a piece of silver 
ore untouched from without were to develop itself into a highly 
sensitive photographic plate. ‘The argument is no proof that the 
Mosaic account is correct, nor does the Duke advance it as a proof ; 
but it is surely a reason for not assuming that the theory of 
development has disposed of every other. 

But, says Sir John Lubbock, there is this bit of evidence for the 
theory of development, that the further we go back, the more 
certain does it become that man originally was a barbarian, a 
savage. He has advanced out of that stage, and why should not 
the barbarian have advanced out of a previous one? Because, as 
it seems to us, no advance can account for the positive addition 
which must be made to the animal brain to turn it into a human 
one, growth, however protracted, not involving alteration ; but 
the Duke of Argyll tries to meet him in a more special way, by 
denying his fact. He holds that savages are not undeveloped men, 
but degraded men, or at least that the evidence for this view is as 
strong as the evidence for the other, and spends much labour in 
proving what seems to us a self-evident proposition, that man is 
capable of degradation. Of course he is capable. Granted isola- 
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tion and continuous hunger, and he may be degraded almost to 
the level of the beasts, may, we are even tempted to believe, 
though the evidence as yet from the history of famines is very 
slight, change his colour, the change of all others least ex- 
plicable if we assume descent from a single pair. (The Duke 
of Argyll, we may remark, does not seem to be aware that 
there are some crosses among human beings which distinctly 
darken colour, the child of a Portuguese, by a Hindoo woman, 
being darker by many shades than both parents, and the children 
of such a couple crossed again becoming often blacker than ordi- 
nary negroes, the tint being blue-black rather than coal-black.) 
Whole races, as, for instance, the Diggers of New Mexico, and 
the scarcely human tribe encountered by Sir S. Baker, can be 
proved to be thus degraded, and one instance, at least, can be 
traced in modern times. If the Duke of Argyll will ask in his 
own department for a paper containing the evidence of a Sepoy 
captured by the Andamanese,—a paper circulated, we think, in 
1855,—he will find an absolute demonstration of his theory of 
moral degradation. Whether the Andamanese came from Madras 
or, as is more probable, are the descendants of the crew of a 
wrecked slaver, it is as certain as anything can be that in the island 
they receded. The Sepoy could not have invented the grand fact 
of his narrative, which shows a people degraded below the level 
of any tribe known upon earth, Feejeeans, Fuegians, and ‘Tas- 
manians included, degraded, in fact, below the level of the higher 
mammals. But the possibility of degradation does not seem to de- 
pend, as the Duke thinks, upon the wretched conditions of existence. 
On the contrary, the lowest race known, the Veddahs of Ceylon, 
inhabits a country which its other inhabitants consider Paradise, 
and which will produce anything, while the ‘’asmanian dwelt in a 
climate of all others most favourable to development. All, there- 
fore, that the theory of degradation contributes to our knowledge 
is that improvement is not inevitable, that under certain condi- 
tions, of which we know nothing, small sections of the human race, 
instead of advancing, may retrograde. ‘That is no proof that the 
human family did not emerge from “ savagery,” the strong aud 
fortunate advancing steadily, the weak and unlucky advancing 
up to a point, like the Chinese, or actually retrograding, like the 
Tasmanians, Esquimaux, or Andamanese. ‘That men can advance 
unhelped, except, as we should allege, by internal light, even in 
the realm of morals, is clear. ‘There has been no new revelation 
since 1600, yet the moral advance among the nations of Western 
Europe has been so great, that it would almost seem as if a new 
moral faculty had been developed, the faculty of sympathy, now 
for the first time in human history a strong motive force. How 
much or how little can be deduced from the fact that primeval 
man was savage, that is, a being without knowledge of arts and 
industries, and a morality little higher than that of animals, may 
be doubtful ; but the theory is only to be disproved by evidence, 
and the Duke of Argyll’s demonstration that man may recede to 
his first stage or beyond it seems to us insufficient. 

The Duke of Argyle throughout this volume keeps throwing 
out an idea which he does not expand, but to which he obviously 
attaches immense importance,—that man as barbarian, that is, 
while still ignorant of arts, might have a high morale, that he 
need not because uncivilized be ignorant of duty or of God. Is 
that assertion past all question or doubt? ‘To be capable of a 
high morale, to be aware of and obedient to duty, above all, to 
‘* know God,” a man must be capable of abstract ideas, must be 
able to correlate them, must be able to suppress his own will, must 
have his imagination very considerably developed, and very pure. 
Is it conceivable that a being with such capacities would be unin- 
ventive, would fail to build well, to till well, to defend himself 
well, to protect himself from the climate well, would, in fact, fail 
to acquire, slowly, it might be, but still to acquire, “ civilization ?” 
No such community of savage sages has ever been discovered, and 
(: priori reason seems to us to be very strongly against it. Granting 
that religion was revealed, or morality, still the capacity to receive 
either must have been given or have been in existence, and that 
capacity implies the capacity for civilization. It is not, of course, true 
to say that men who are civilized are, therefore, truly religious ; 
but is it not true that men who are religious in the highest sense 
must, therefore, be civilized? We do not wish to make assertions 
on so difficult a point; but is it not presumable that all capacities 
must advance pari passu, and that the highest men of civilization 
must be, not indeed better, but able to be better, than auy conceiv- 
able barbarian? ‘Take even the extreme instance, Adam in Eden, as 
represented in Genesis. Nine-tenths of all the virtues could not 
have been his at all. He was not so much a good being, as a being 
solutus a legibus, relieved by his isolation from the obligation of 
goodness. 








THE “FRIENDS” AND THEIR MEETINGS.* 

Ir is strange how little most people know of the principles and 
practice of the Society of Friends, and how much of what they 
think they know is pure misunderstanding. ‘here are still many 
persons who believe that when a Quaker minister gets up to speak, 
he begins, in much trembling, by the announcement that the 
spirit is ‘‘moving” him. There are yet larger numbers who 
firmly believe that the sect is well-nigh extinct. They think so 
because the old Quaker dress is rarely seen in our midst ; because 
the Friends no longer, as in the time when “ Elia” was made 
aware of their ‘‘ yearly meetings,” ‘‘ whiten the easterly streets of 
the metropolis like troops of the shining ones.” And they imagine 
that a person cannot be a Quaker, in spirit and in deed, unless he 
wear the peculiar costume, and say the ‘‘ thee ” and ‘ thou ” of the 
early Friends. As a matter of fact, the meeting-houses are very 
rarely the scene of any grotesque exhibition ; and the sect is not 
extinct. It is, on the contrary, very slightly increasing in 
numbers, or was so a year or two ago. There are now about 
thirteen thousand members; it is not a great strength; but 
the influence of Friends is unusually large in proportion 
to their number. By position, intelligence, and a_ higher 
education, they stand out—as Unitarians do—from the mass of 
the sects. ‘They have also been always noteworthy for 
rectitude of conduct; a high standard of social and personal 
morality. But their chiefest social excellence consists, perhaps, 
in the care they bestow on the education of the young. A Quaker, 
born a member of the Society, cannot be utterly ignorant ; since, 
if his parents have not the means to teach him well, the Society 
takes care of him in a public school, where he may be maintained 
at a charge to his relatives that is almost nominal. Wealthier 
parents fit their sons and daughters, as far as they can be fitted by 
other people’s efforts, to assume any position to which they may 
be called. Accomplishments are by no means disregarded ; 
drawing and painting were yielded before Benjamin West became 
famous, music is now seriously studied, and dancing is not 
altogether unheard of. 

** Then how can it be said that Quakers still exist ?” it may be 
asked. ‘lhe liberal Quaker of the present day would, we think, 
answer that the Christian principles of the Society can be main- 
tained along with much alteration of matters of detail; that it 
was not so much the Quakers’ mission to uphold a formal eccen- 
tricity—though they di/ uphold that—as to bear witness to an 
essential truth. And, he might continue, that essential truth was 
urged in opposition to two very different influences. Meeting, on 
the one hand, the errors of Rome, or of the sacerdotal party, the 
principle of Quakerism declared that no mortal power can come 
between (rod and the heart of Man. Meeting, on the other hand, 
the errors of Calvinism, it declared that God is the God of the 
race, and not of a favoured and limited coterie. (uakerism did 
the first —though probably with mistake, probably with exaggera- 
tion—by protesting against the necessity for any particular form 
of worship, and for any marked division between the people and 
their appointed ministers: the doctrine was that form is nothing, 
and spirit all; or, as Germany’s greatest poet has declared,— 

“Name ist Schall und Rauch, 
Umnebelnd Himmel’s Gluth.” 
It did the second—that is, protested against Calvinistic exclusive- 
ness—by witnessing to the truth of that Light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world, and claiming for the 
teaching of an indwelling Spirit an authority greater than that 
accorded to the letters of a Book. 

This mission—which Fox fulfilled nobly, and Penn and Barclay, 
and a hundred others, supported valiantly, when persecuted by 
dominant Royalists or dominant Puritans—may possibly be of no 
further service. If into the English Church, or into a healthy 
branch of it, there has been engrafted the truth for which—when 
not unmixed with error—Quakerism contended, we know of no 
reason to regret the apparent inactivity of the Quaker body. 
They do not proselytize. And as men’s systems “ have their day, 
and cease to be,” this sect may possibly soon share in the dissolution 
common to all. But the Quakers have been very far from useless. 
The truth, to which they witnessed, is not lost. 

By means of a history of the London Friends’ Meetings, the 
writers of the volume before us convey some interesting information 
as to the rise of the Society, its progress, and the development of 
its discipline. ‘The records they have searched are, no doubt, 
exceedingly voluminous ; and it might perhaps have been difficult 
to throw into better form the facts which they have gathered. 


* London Friends’ Meetings. Compiled from Original Records and other Sources 
By William Beck and T. Frederick Ball. London: F. Bowyer Kitto, 1869. 
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But though the arrangement be not blameworthy, the style is open 
to criticism. A précis of this sort,—for it is chiefly a précis, —is 
not the place for a show of literary graces ; but at all events it 
may display the sterner literary virtues: terseness, clearness, and 
point. ‘The description called ‘* London in the Days of Cromwell ” 
is evidently a reminiscence of the great Whig historian’s account 
of the London of Charles II. Upon their own ground the writers 
are more at home; they very fairly trace the Society’s rise, and 
explain carefully the two-fold nature of the ‘‘ yearly meetings,”— 
a gathering for worship, and an occasion for oversight and legis- 
lation. ‘They call attention to the simall number of direct 
‘‘ queries” sanctioned by George Fox, and to the large number of 
“advices” approved by him. ‘They trace the circumstances 
under which ‘‘ plainness of speech, behaviour, and apparel” was 
insisted on; dwell on Friends’ sufferings under Cromwell and 
Charles II., and on their liberties under James II. and William 
Ill. To show the way in which the Friends regard the act of 
worship, we will quote from a passage culled from an address 
issued in 1660 :— 

“ And now, dear souls, mind your particular duties in meetings and 
solemn assemblies : come orderly in the fear of God: be not careless, nor 
Those who are brought toa still pure waiting upon God in 
the spirit are come nearer to the Lord than words are..... Here is 
the true feeding in the spirit, and this is the end of all words and writings, 
to bring people to the eternal /iving Word..... And when your 
meeting is ended, do not look upon the service of God to be ended ; but, 
dear friends, in all companies, at all times and seasons, so walk that ye 
may be examples of good unto all, and that God, over all, may be 
glorified.” 

It would be interesting ic consider the position of Quakerism 
about thirty years ago, when the Society was divided in opinion 
upon one or two of the main doctrines of the Christian faith. 
Mr. F. D. Maurice, in an early volume, Letters to a Member of the 
Society of Friends, treated the subject with his usual insight and 
tolerance, and within the Quaker body it called forth quite a 
literature of its own. 1t would also be interesting to know some- 
thing about the milder differences of opinion now existing amongst 
friends; some of whom still uphold the principles of Barclay, 
while a large number tend—if we judge rightly—towards views 
more professedly ‘* Evangelical.” But Mr. Beck and Mr. Ball do 
not discuss this matter, and our space is at end. 


ALICE TRANSLATED.* 

Tuere is much complaint nowadays of the dearth of original pro- 
duction in this country. Fiction and poetry seem to be in danger 
of becoming lost arts through the multitude of verse-writers and 
novel-writers. Our drama is notoriously an imported commodity. 
Even the more adventurous spirits at our seats of learning are 
said to cast off the fetters of native tradition only to deliver them- 
selyes to a new bondage under the rule of the last German book, 
the more readily if it happens to contradict the last but one. For 
the comfort of those Englishmen whom the sight of these things 
tempts to despair of their country, it is well that we can point to 
at least one notable victory in a field which, though it may not be 
very wide, is among those where it is most difficult to command 
success, and where ignominious defeats are most common. 

Alice in Wonderland is, beyond question, supreme among modern 
books for children. We do not forget the Water-Bubies, but we 
exclude it from competition, as being not simply a child’s book, but 
something more. Not that we would gainsay any one who should 
discover treasures of hidden wisdom in “ Alice’s Adventures.” 
Indeed, we have reason to believe that nothing has prevented them 
from being adopted as a text-book at Cambridge, but the insuper- 
able jealousy of Oxford mathematics which notoriously prevails at 
that university, and which has discovered in the theory of Much- 
hess suggested by the Dormouse a connection with certain 
speculations on Determinants. At present, however, we cannot 
enter into the minute analysis which would be required for 








the proper treatment of this question. We find, then, that 
Alice,. having already made all English-speaking children her 
subjects, is about to extend her dominion to the nurseries of | 
France and Germany. We confess that our first hasty impulse | 
was to exclaim, ‘* Translate Alice? Impossible!” But we were | 
straightway rebuked by the philosophic rejoinder of the cater- 
pillar, ‘* Why not?” And presently reason added, when the | 
shock of surprise had passed off, ‘* Not only it may be, but it must | 
be.” For what are in fact the qualities which are the marks of a 
really good child’s book? Imprimis, it must amuse children ; 





_* Aventures d'Alice au Pays des Merveilles. Par Lewis Carroll. Traduit de 
l'Anglais par Henri Bué. 

Alice's Abenteuer im Wunderland, Von Lewis Carroll. 
Zimmermann. London: Macmillan and Co. 


Uebersetzt von Antonie 


item, it must have no obvious moral; but this is not enough. 
The best children’s tales, the tales which have really lived among 
the people, address themselves to all ages; witness the treasures 
preserved for us by the Brothers Grimm. If any readers are too 
old to sympathize with the many disappointments of the youth who 
went out to learn to shiver, to admire the irony of fate which again 
and again exalts the despised Dummling above his more favoured 
brethren, or to shudder at the unknown crime which combined 
all the powers of nature against Herr Korbes, we are heartily sorry 
for them. But farther, not only is the true child-mind of no age in 
particular; it is also cosmopolitan. There is no delight in local 
colouring for its own sake, and we seldom find more of it than is 
unavoidably imposed by the limits of the story-teller’s experience. 
In the fairy world there are no foreign parts, and in the centre of 
the earth or on the other side of the moon we are as much at home 
as on the Thames or the Weser. It follows that a child’s book of 
genuine worth ought to suffer less by translation than any other 
kind of book ; and the volumes now before us may to that extent 
be considered a farther test of the excellence of the original. If 
any person objects to any part of the foregoing argument on the 
score of paradox or otherwise, we are willing to refer the dispute to 
the Cheshire cat. 

We have proceeded to verify our a priori conclusion by actual ex- 
amination of the two versions, and it has been most agreeably con- 
firmed. ‘There were many difficulties of execution to contend with 
in finding equivalents for the snatches of parodied nursery rhymes, 
and in rendering not only puns, but the play on words which often 
runs through the story with a quaint subtlety much less easy to 
represent in translation than downright punning. It has been 
occasionally necessary to sacrifice a point altogether, or to recast 
or even omit a paragraph; but, on the whole, the turn of the 
original has been followed with surprising fidelity, and it is curious 
to see what slight verbal alterations have often sufficed to preserve 
the humour of the English. We are conscious that in this matter 
the judgment of an English adult must be given with diffidence, 
and we hasten to support our opinion by laying before the reader 
some samples of the evidence on which we have formed it. At 
the very beginning of the story, when Alice is falling down the 
rabbit-hole, a troublesome passage occurs :— 

“*Dinah, my dear! I wish you were down here with me! There 
are no mice in the air, I'm afraid, but you might catch a bat, and 
that’s very like a mouse, you know. But do cats eat bats, I wonder ?’ 
And here Alice began to get rather sleepy, and went on saying to her- 
self, in a dreamy sort of way, ‘Do cats eat bats? Do cats cat bats ?’ 
and sometimes, ‘Do bats eat cats?’ for, you see, as she couldn't answer 
either question, it didn’t much matter which way she put it.” 

The Frenchman here translates literally ‘‘ Les chats mangent-ils 
les chauves-souris?” and loses the jingle. ‘The German proceeds 
thus :— 


“*Mir ist nur bange, es giebt keine Miiuse in der Luft; aber du 
kénntest einen Spatzen fangen; die wird es hier in der Luft wohl 


geben, glaubst du nicht? Und Katzen fressen doch Spatzen?’ Hior 
wurde Alice etwas schliifrig, und redete halb in Traum fort, ‘ Fressen 
Katzen gern Spatzen? Fressen Katzen gern Spatzon? Fressen 


Spatzen gern Katzen?’ Und da ihr Niemand zu antworten brauchte, 
so kam es gar nicht darauf an, wio sie die Frago stellte.” 

This preserves the sound, but casts on Alice the serious im- 
putation of not knowing that cats eat sparrows. Such are the 
dilemmas that constantly beset an anxious translator. Let us 
turn now to the exciting events that followed the random blow of 
Alice’s hand, for the time become gigantic, from the window of 
the White Rabbit’s house. 

We must omit the English text for want of space, the less 
reluctantly as we are sure that no reader who has followed us thus 
far will have any difficulty in referring to it. ‘The heading of the 
chapter, ‘*’The Rabbit sends in a Little Bill,” we observe, is one of 
the puns which has proved unmanageable to French and German 
alike. In this spirited narrative the French version excels :— 

“Elle entondit un petit cri, puis le bruit d'une chute et do vitres 
casséea (co qui lui fit penser que le Lapin était tombé sur les chassis de 
quelque serre & concombre), puis une voix colére, celle du Lapin: 
‘Patrice! Patrice! oi es-tu?’—Une voix qu'elle ne connaissait pas 
répondit: ‘ Me v'la, not’ maitre! J’ béchons la terre pour trouver des 
pommes !'—‘ Pour trouver des pommes!’ dit le Lapin furieux. ‘ Viens 
m'aider a me tirer d'ici.” (Nouveau bruit de vitres cassées.) ‘ Dis-moi 
un peu, Patrice, qu’est-ce qu'il y a JA & la fenétre ?’—‘ Ca, not’ maitre, 
c'est un bras.’—' Un bras, imbécile! Qui a jamais vu un bras de cette 
dimension? Ca bouche toute la fenétre.’—* Bien sir, not’ maitre, mais 
c’est un bras tout de méme.’—‘ Dans tous les cas, il n’a rien & faire ici. 
Enléve-moi ¢a bien vite.’ ” 

The council of war of the besieging force follows, which ends 
in Bill being sent down the chimuey :— 

“Attention & cette tuile qui ne tient pas. Bon! la voil& qui dégrin- 
gole. Gare les tétes! (Il se fit un graud fracas.) Qui a fait cela ? 
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Je crois bien que c'est Jacques. Qui est-ce qui va descendre par Ja| The strange pair are retained in French as ‘une huitre et un 


cheminée? Pas moi, bien sfir! Allez-y, vous. Non pas, vraiment. 
C'est & vous, Jacques, 4 descendre. Hohé, Jacques, not’ maitre dit qu'il 
faut que tu descendes par la cheminée ?” 

In the German, Bill becomes ‘“ Wabbel,” a name which seems 
formed expressly to fit the picture. Mr. Tenniel must have drawn 
his lizard with some strange foreshadowing of the translation. 
Further on, it is worth noting how the brutal cynicism of the 
caterpillar unconsciously assumes, in the mere process of faithful 
transposition, a tone of stolid complacency in the one language 
and of airy flippancy in the other. “Frau Raupe” and “ La 
Chenille,” without losing any of the individuality of the original, 
have become thoroughly naturalized in their new abodes. We 
cannot pass on without extracting the concluding stanzas of 
“* Father William :"— 

“ Vous étes vieux, par quelle adresse 
Tenez-vous debout sur le nez 


Une anguille qui se redresse 
Droit comme un I quand vous sifflez ? 


“Cette question est trop sotte ! 
Cessez de babiller ainsi, 
On je vais, du bout de ma botte, 
Vous envoyer bien loin d'ici.” 
The German is equally successful, though we confess that we 
rather miss the specific force of the threat ‘ Be off, or I'll kick 
you downstairs :”— 
“Thr seid alt,” sagt der Sohn, “ und habt nicht viel Witz, 
Und doch seid ihr so geschickt ; 
Balancirt einen, Aal auf der Nasonspitz’! 
Wie ist euch das nur gegliickt ? 
“Drei Antworten hast du, und damit genug, 
Nun lass mich kein Wort mehr hiren ; 
Du Guck in die Welt thust so iiberklug, 
Ich werde dich Mores lehren !”’ 
it was with especial curiosity that we turned to the mad tea-party, 
with its complication of oddities, at first sight quite untranslatable. 
The March Hare, by a happy corruption of the existing word 
Fasclhans, becomes ‘* Faselhase ’ in German ; but the French 
children have to put up with ‘' Le Liévre” simply, and must 
account for both his madness and the Hatter’s as best they can ; 
no doubt they will invent plenty of reasons, unless they take the 
pictures as a sufficient explanation. ‘The phrase ‘* schneien Tépfe 
und Teller” is happily employed to replace the ‘‘ twinkling ” of 
the tea-things. The story of the three little sisters in the well 
must have given both translators much trouble. ‘The dormouse 
seems too wide awake when he talks French, the precision of that 
language being hardly compatible with his proper sleepiness ; and 
the German alone has been able to follow his abstract speculations 
on things that begin with an M :— 

“*Sie zeichneten Allerlei,—alles was mit M anfangt-——’—‘ Warum 
mit M?’ fragte Alice. ‘Warum nicht?’ sagte der Faselase. Alice war 
still. Das Murmelthier hatte mittlerweile die Augen zugemacht, und 
war halb eingeschlafen ; da aber der Hutmacher es zwickto, wackte es 
mit einem leison Schroi auf und sprach weiter :—‘ Was mit M anfiingt, 
wie Mausefallen, den Mond, Mangel, und manches Mal,—ihr wisst, man 
sagt ; ich habe das manches liebe Mal gethan,—hast du je mancles liebe 
Mal gezeichnet gesehen ?’—‘ Wirklich, da da mich selbst fragst,’ sagte 
Alice ganz verwirrt ‘ich denke kaum,’—‘ Dann solltest du auch nicht 
reden,’ sagte der Hutmacher.” 

Though the French translator evades the problem, we must admire 
the ingenuity of the evasion :— 

“Alice, craignant d’offenser le Loir, reprit avec cireonspection, ‘ Mais 
je ne comprends pas; comment auraient-elles pu s’en tirer ??—‘ C'est 
tout simple,’ dit le Chapelier.—‘ Quand ila y de l'eau dans un puits, vous 
savez bien comment on en tire, n’est-ce pas? Eh bien! d’un puits de 
mélasse on tire de la mélasse, et quand il y a des petites filles dans la 
mélasse on les tire en méme temps ; comprenez-vous, petite soite ?’” 
The humours of the Gryphon and the Mock Turtle are exceedingly 
well preserved. ‘lake as specimens the first remark of the Gry- 
phon, ‘* Es ist Alles ihre Einbildung, das: Niemand wird niemals 
nicht hingerichtet. Komm schnell,”—and the French version of 
** We called him tortoise because he taught us :”— 

““*Ta maitresso était une vieille tortue; nous l’appelions Chélonée.’ 

—‘Et pourquoi l'appelicz-vous Chélonée, si ce n’était pas son nom ?’— 
‘Parcequ’on ne pouvait s’empécher de s'écrier en la voyant: Quel long 
nez!’ dit la Fausse-Toriue d'un ton faché; vous ¢tes vraiment bien 
bornée !” 
At one point, however, both our translators are fairly beaten : the 
veasons for the whiting being so called, from its doing the boots 
and shoes, and for no wise fish going anywhere without a por- 
poise, are given up as untranslatable and inimitable. We pause 
to consider anew those mysterious lines, — 


I passed by his garden and marked, with oue eye, 
How the owl and the oyster were sharing a pie.” 





hibou qui dinaient fort 4 l’aise ; the German reader will find a 
substituted parody, of which the hero is a Rhine salmon, and may 
perhaps be thankful to escape the controversy to which the original 
cannot fail to give rise in course of time. What pie? what was 
in it? how did they share it? and why one eye? Future com- 
mentators will be perplexed whether to take the passage ag a 
true contribution to British natural history, or as a warning 
against the deceptiveness of monocular vision. What boundless 
speculation, what battles of rival physiologists may we not already 
foresee! For our own part, we incline to think that the oyster 
was in the pie and the owl ate him. The use of the word share 
may seem strained, but have we not heard of sharing the blessings 
of civilization with aborigines ? 

It is natural to suppose that A/ice, having now become trilin- 
gual, may be called in to assist in teaching languages in families, 
We hardly know whether to recommend such a course as humane 
or to denounce it as barbarous. Will lessons become amusing by 
association with Alice, or will even Alice become hateful by being 
regarded as a lesson-book? ‘The experiment is a hazardous one, 
and will demand no small skill and tact on the part of the opera- 
tor. And the moral of that is—we have forgot to mention the 
crowning merit of the work. Notwithstanding any remarks of 
the Duchess, Alice has no moral. 


LUDIBRIA LUN -E.* 

WE have read this poem with great pleasure, partly from its 
intrinsic merits, and partly from the freshness and independence 
of its style and composition. It is, we believe, the author's first 
work; yet he writes in a perfectly mature and characteristic 
manner, which scarcely shows a trace of the influence of any con- 
temporary poets. Indeed, it would be diflicult to say from which 
of them he could have learnt his simplicity, transparency, and 
self-possessed ease. Mr. Morris, indeed, is simple and transparent 
enough, and Mr. Courthope has, perhaps, caught from him some- 
thing of that skill in avoiding emphasis and accentuation, while 
giving the full charm of metre, which is so important an aid in 
making a metrical narrative transparent. But the simplicity of Mr. 
Morris is not free from trick, and involuntarily suggests anteced- 
ent effort and deliberation; whereas Mr. Courthope is absolutely 
natural. We take his book to be one indication among many 
that a reaction is setting in against the predominant fashion in 
poetry ; and, without being prepared to join in the depreciatory 
criticism of living masters in which this reaction expresses itself, 
we confess to a certain feeling of relief at the idea that the 
Puzzling Period is passing away, and that the perusal of poetry 
will once again afford real relaxation. 

The poem is an ‘allegorical burlesque,” intended to satirize the 
efforts of women to get rid of their Subjection. ‘Tired of their 
exclusion from rights, the vanguard of the sex form a plan of 
colonizing the moon, and found a college, with the view of bringing 
this plan, by the aid of science, to perfection. Meanwhile, the 
heathen deities, it seems, have migrated to our satellite; and 
partly from their natural conservatism, partly, we suppose, from 
a fear of being improved off the face of tle moon, they counter- 
plot to ruin the college, by sending, first, Cupid ix proprid persona, 
and then a mortal lover in feminine disguise, ainong the maidens. 
The first is ignominiously repelled: the latter very nearly succeeds 
in effecting the divine purposes ;*but he too failing through an 
accident, it only remains for the gods to meet the gir!s in mid-air, 
where a battle royal takes place, ending of course in the discom- 
fiture of the aspiring immigrants. 

This outline of the narrative will remind our readers—at least so 
far as the terrene portion is concerned—of the Princess. But the con- 
trast between the two poems, in respect of style and treatment, is 
so complete, that in no one point does Mr. Courthope appear to 
have imitated or to have been the least influenced by the Laureate. 
And curiously enough, he is strongest where Tennyson is weakest. 
The elaborate and pregnant style of the latter is not suited to 
playful description of female academic life and its accessories, and 
consequently the Princess hangs fire somewhat till the discovery of 
the disguise introduces foreeful and passionate action and utter- 
ance. The poem is universally felt to culminate in the earnest 
counsels of the conclusion, and, in fact, the foreed whimsicality of 
the plot is only explained and justified when we come to this 
splendid piece of dialectical love-making. Mr. Courthope, on the 
other hand, is apt to get dull when he becomes at all earnest, 
whether satirically, in his own person, or dramatically in the 











or, the Wars of the Women and the Gods. Au Allegorical 


* Ludibria Lune: 
Burlesque, By W. J. Courthope. 
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speeches of his characters ; while he is at his very best in passages 
of fanciful description, written in a mood of easy, self-complacent 
playfulness, with which he happily blends a fine sensibility to 
natural beauty, and a delicate though languid sympathy with 
human feeling. Take, for example, Cupid invading the college :— 


“ Hero o’er the grass the immortal Boy 
Went dancing through the dews and flowers: 
It makes his bosom move with joy 
To feel the young light-hearted Hours, 
That by green bush and bankside toy 
On earth’s deep bosom fresh with showers, 
The leaves new-born, and everything 
Wistful awhile in Hope and Spring. 


“' Soon, while the darkening leaves are stirred 
By sleepy linnets in the willows, 
And scarce a human sound is heard, 
His head upon his arm he pillows, 
And soothed by one melodious bird, 
Forgetting all his peccadilloes, 
And all his arts and counsels deep, 
And bow and arrows—falls asleep.” 


The girls pass by in a Peripatetic lecture, all except one :— 


“ But Celia, all alone and free, 
Behind this company had strayed in 
A labyrinth of sweet reverie, 
Because her soul was heavy laden 
With knowledge ; on a sudden she 
Came on the sleeping god. The maiden 
Sprang back, and felt her bosom's kernel 
Pierced through with soft desires maternal. 


‘One arm out of his sleeve was cast, 
And his loose quiver’s scarlet thread 
Across his snowy bosom passed ; 
His cap lay by his curly head. 
Celia stooped down and caught him fast, 
Then with a thousand kisses, sped 
Among her sisterhood to bring 
Sight of this new and strange plaything.” 


This, again, is almost exquisite :— 


“ And now "twas night—oh! such a night 
As seems so still in man’s repose, 
That from the very jasmins white 
A kind of silent language goes; 
And Time by lilies in moonlight 
Lies sleeping, or beside the rose, 
Till waked with dawn, the sudden comer, 
He lifts his lids, and great—Midsummer.”’ 


The whole account, too, of the manoeuvres of the insidious Amadis, 
alias Amaryllis, is very prettily told, and constitutes the best part 
of the book. 

Where a more profound and subtle imagination is exercised, 
Mr. Courthope shows less characteristic excellence, but is still 
tolerably effective ; as in the description of Momus, god of satire, 
guarding the cave in the moon, where all wild ideas lie stored that 
from time to time circulate among men :— 


‘Within, around the rifted roof, 
Dim Fears and Follies bat-like flit ; 
Here brood dark Cares, and there aloof 
Megrims and Melancholies sit ; 
Here sages’ Systems, far from Proof 
Spin finest webs ; distempered Wit 
Watches o'er Hopes, that still mistime 
The statesman’s thought, or rave in rhyme. 
‘Dim Shadows crowd the gloomy aisle, 
Clinging to wall and roof and floor ; 
Dreams over Dreams, close buddling Files, 
Waning into the darkness. ... . 
while,— 
“ Before the cavern with his keys 
Sits Momus, gaoler grim but wise, 
His head up-pillared from his knees 
On his two palms; his inward eyes 
Move not (and hence the world he sees) 


“e Thus his own bosom’s watchful spy, 

He finds why Love is born of leisure ; 

Why youth and maid by change of eye 

Thrill to the heart, and whence their pleasure ; 

Men's souls he fathoms, men who die, 

Yet shrink to bound by mortal measure 

Desires of Glory, Power, or Pelf, 

All these he finds within himself.” 
We have called one of these stanzas ‘ almost exquisite ;’ the phrase 
is, perhaps, a singular one, but it expresses exactly what we feel 
in reading the best passages of the poem. They always fell short 
of that degree of excellence which would make them worth 
remembering. ‘There is not a single phrase in the book of unique 
felicity, or a single stanza with tune enough in it to be learnt by 
heart. We do not think this arises so much from want of faculty, 
as from a certain Jaziness, a sleepy self-satisfaction, which prevents 
the author from ever writing quite as well as he might write. 





| His ease is a little too easy, it is the ease half of mastery and half 


of carelessness. We see this even in such trifles as accidence 
and syntax. There is a sprinkling of very slipshod English 
in the volume, which, if Mr. Courthope had more fame or less 
merit, it would be necessary to castigate. It may be said 
that in this playful style finish must inevitably be sacrificed to 
ease. We might refer to Byron as a model for the combination 
of the two ; but we will rather judge Mr. Courthope by a standard 
which he has himself set up—Tassoni, out of whose Secchia 
Rapita he has translated a whole song. ‘The translation is not 
at all bad, but we almost wish Mr. Courthope had found it intoler- 
able, as in that case there would be more hope of his some time 
rivalling the exquisiteness of the original. In Tassoni we have a 
graceful and tender pastoral, accompanied, as it were, by a soft 
stream of undulating music. Mr. Courthope gives us the same 
story, told with nearly equal grace and tenderness, but with the 
music left out. The difference of language is a great excuse, but 
we trace in the translation no emulative effort. 

In the directly satirical parts of the poem the author succeeds 
much less than in the more imaginative. He is partly hampered 
by what might seem an advantage, the nature of his subject. No 
topic offers more facilities to a satirist than the Emancipation of 
Women. It is a present, palpable, important, and interesting fact, 
and it at once amuses and annoys most respectable people. But 
the fertility of the field has attracted reapers, and most of the 
quips, gibes, and taunts that the subject affords have been already 
harvested by the comic and semi-comic Conservative journals. Mr. 
Courthope is reduced to the humiliating position of gleaning in 
the track of Will o’ the Wisp and the Saturday Review. He might 
escape this if he had any real satirical originality ; but though his 
humour is fluent enough, it has neither fineness nor force; and 
though he has got up his subject with extreme care, he does not 
say anything at once novel and to the point. Here, again, we 
notice the carelessness that we spoke of before. ‘The author does 
not seem to have formed a sufliciently definite idea of what he 
wauts to attack. For instance, at the end of Book iv. we have a 
sudden irrelevant assault (backed by several quotations) upon 
Miss Ingelow, whom the author most inappropriately describes 
as belonging to the *“ Revolution” school of poetry. Why this 
poetess, whose chief crime seems to be an excessive taste for 
domesticity, should be classed among the Emancipationists we do 
not divine; till it occurs to us that the passage is plagiarized from 
Mr. Crawley’s ‘‘ Horse and Foot,” and that Mr. Crawley was 
satirizing, not women's rights, but the “ pedestrian muse ” of 
which Miss Ingelow is undeniably a votaress. Especially in his 
notes, Mr. Courthope shows a curious want of intelligence. He 
quotes, ¢.g., tv prove the peculiar foolishness of the female mind, 
the following remark :—‘ If immortality means anything, it means 
unceasing progress for the Individual and the Race, an opinion 
which, well or ill-grounded, is surely sufliciently common-place, 

Altogether, we should advise Mr. Courthope, in his next 
burlesque, to have as little purpose as possible and no notes. In 
his verse he is almost always pleasant, but pleasantest when most 
playful and least purposeful, whereas, in his prose, he is apt to be 
pert, acrid, and petit maitre. 

Nor do we think that the supernatural machinery of the poem, 
though its construction shows a happy and inventive fancy, is 
thoroughly well managed. In an interesting but somewhat over- 
sententious preface, Mr. Courthope expresses his wish to be 
compared to Pope and Aristophanes. From the way in which he 
speaks of the two together, he seems not to have apprehended 
the great differences which distinguish the mock-heroic and the 
farcical from each other and from his own serio-comic style. 
Pope’s aim is the ironical elevation of trivial matters; his diction, 
therefore, is artificially solemn and stately, with occasional sudden 
lapses ; his supernatural personages are to aid in producing this 
mock-solemn effect, and so are treated throughout with a serious- 
ness which contrasts comically with the futility of their occupa- 
tions. ‘The art of Aristophanes, on the other hand, lies in the 
frolicsome degradation of grave matters; and so whatever earthly 
or heavenly thing comes in his way has to take its part in the uni- 
versal horse-play. No doubt we find in his extravaganzas more subtle 
and complex moods inwoven and more serious purposes suggested ; 
but these, though they go to make up the rich charm of the whole, 
do not raise the general tone. In neither case do we meet the difli- 
culty under which Mr. Courthope lies in respect of his divinities. 
He wants to burlesque them, and yet he wants them on occasion to 
be impressive. ‘The combination is by no means unattainable, but it 
requires a little more care than Mr. Courthope has used; he has 
introduced them too unreservedly to comic business, and made 
them a little ineffective in their proper celestial roles. 
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We have criticized this poem closely because it has induced 
us to read it carefully. It is certainly a remarkable production ; 
and if we do not call it remarkably promising, it is because it so 
little suggests aspiration after higher excellence. It is promising ; 
but its promise may be strictly measured by its performance. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Prorrssor SEELEY continues his essay on ‘‘ Roman Imperialism ” 
in Macmillan. The second chapter is as full of thought as the first, 
but from the nature of his subject, the fall of the Empire, Mr. 
Seeley suffers a little more from want of space. Recognizing to 
the full the unique quality of Rome, her capacity of so conciliating 
the conquered that in all her centuries of dominion she had never 
to face an insurrection, he ascribes the fall of the Empire to two 
causes, the pressure of the barbarians as they ceased to be bar- 
barians—as they developed, that is, powers, of combination and of 
strategy,—and the decrease of men within the Empire itself. Men, 
free human beings, gradually perished out. Mr. Seeley does not 
give himself space to explain the causes of this decline, but he is 
evidently inclined to trace it to the abhorrence of marriage which 
grew upon the Roman world, and which the early Emperors tried 
to cure by imposing heavy taxes upon celibacy, and to the un- 
natural lethargy which fell upon the Romans after the Empire 
had destroyed their one interest in life, military adventure. ‘The 
fact is, we believe, certain, and has not been sufficiently examined, 
but we are not quite satisfied with Mr. Seeley’s explanation. Why 
did the Romans, out of Italy as well as in, abhor marriage? Be- 
cause, we believe, they found among the slaves and freedwomen 
pleasanter connections. Savagely proud of caste, accustomed to 
raise women of their own caste to a nearly perfect equality,— 
for under the Empire the laws of property acted as a complete 
solvent of the theoretical subjection of women,—surrounded by 
slaves of all countries, the Roman declared marriage a bore, and, 
as we see from the history of legislation, did not marry. The 
harem is the necessary concomitant of slavery, and in Rome the 
laws allowed the two evils which usually kill each other, the harem 
and the Haymarket. The population did not decline, but the free 
population did; and it was the free population which alone bore 
arms and cared to fight for Rome. The decline, no doubt, was 
assisted by an accidental cause to which Mr. Seeley attributes a 
high importance :— 

“A society in such a critical position as this can ill bear a sudden 
shock. The sudden shock came; ‘a swift destruction winged from 
God!’ Aurelius, whose reign I have marked as the end of an age, saw 
the flash. Wo might say that Heaven, pitying the long death-struggle 
of the Roman world, sent down the angel Azrael to cut matters short. 
In A.D. 166 broke out the plague. It spread from Persia to Gaul, and, 
according to the historians, carried off a ‘majority of the population.’ 
It was tho first of a long series of similar visitations. Niebuhr has said 
that the ancient world never recovered from the blow inflicted on it by 
the plague which visited it in the reign of Aurelius. We are in danger 


of attaching too little importance to occurrences of thia kind. The his- 
torian devotes but a few lines to them because they do not often admit 





of being related in detail. The battle of Cressy occupies the historian 
more than the Black Death, yet we now know that the Black Death is a | 
turning-point in mediwval English history. Our knowledge of the series | 
of plagues which fell on the Roman world during the Revolutionary 

period from Aurelius to Diocletian, is extremely fragmentary. But the | 
vastness of the calamity seems not doubtful, and it seems also clear that 
the condition of the Empire was just such as to make the blow mortal.” 

‘The world was peopled with slaves, overworked, underfed, and | 
hopeless, and upon them typhus, or whatever the plague was, fell, | 
as it would have fallen upon our own factory population, had we 

not been wise in time, as it falls occasionally upon the hillmen of | 
Asia, and must have fallen upon the people of Cambodia, —the race 
who flung those flying arches, and then disappeared. It was the | 
institution of slavery which destroyed the Roman Empire, as it 
nearly destroyed the Spanish, and compelled the Emperors to 
import colony upon colony of barbarians, until, what with the 
forest men invited over, and the forest men attracted into the Army, 
and the forest men held in slavery, Rome had become barbarian 
before her enemies crossed the frontier. ‘There may have been in 
addition one of those strange pauses in multiplication which form 
the most inexplicable of the many problems of history,—why, for 
example, are not the Jews a hundred millions ?—but the main 
cause was slavery, a slavery which included, as in the Southern 
States, the children of the free. Macmillan also contains a 
romantic account of the Princess Tarakanof, which is stated to be 
strictly historical, and will be, we doubt not, to most of its readers 
It is stated that the Empress Elizabeth of 


absolutely novel, 


Russia, in 1744, married Field-Marshal Razamovsky, a man who 
had been originally a chorus-singer, and to whom she was devotedly 
attached. She bore him two children, a son and a daughter, of 
whom one was imprisoned, by her successors, in a monastery, 


where he died early in the present century, while the other lived 
happy but secluded in the Ivanovsky convent of Moscow, where 
she died in 1810. She was the Princess Tarakanof of whom it has 
long been reported that she was married in Italy by Count Alexis 
Orloff, arrested, and cruelly imprisoned in a dungeon below the Neva. 
That fate really happened to a Madame Trémouille, an adventuress 
of uncertain extraction, who gave herself out to be the-lost daughter 
of the Empress, and who excited such alarm in the mind of 
Catharine IL. that she ordered Orloff to arrest her in Italy at all 
hazards. Orloff betrayed her as stated, and she died of consump- 
tion in the dungeon beneath the Neva, a victim to that fear of 
impostors claiming to be of their race which the Russian Czars 
have always had so much reason to feel. Once they have been 
overthrown by such a claimant, Boris Godunoff, and once, by 
Pugatcheff, they have been menaced with the loss of half their 
empire. 


The Cornhill contains an admirable sketch of the early buc- 
caniers of the Spanish Main, in the form of a biography of 
Raveneau de Lussan, a Parisian, who took to the trade in 1684, 
and joined the great body of English rovers which in that year 
attacked the Lima treasure fleet, with no great success. The 
band, however, divided, and the section to which De Lussan 
belonged pursued the regular course of the buccaneers, defeating 
soldiers thrice their own number, marching over mountains without 
food, storming great cities, and carrying off incalculable treasures, 
which, as a rule, they lost again to each other at the gaming-table. 
Take this as an illustration of their method of proceeding :— 


“Leaving their ships in charge of forty or fifty men near Capo 
Blanco, they took to their canoes on the 15th, and steered, 260 strong, up 
the bay; having a pull of 120 miles before them. Hiding on the 
islands during the day, and going up with the tide at night, they 
managed to reach the neighbourhood of Guayaquil on the 19th undis- 
covered...... They concealed themselves all the 19th on an island 
at the entrance of Guayaquil river, and resumed their course after dark 
with the flowing tide, intending to land on the farther and weaker side 
of the town. But the ebb caught them while they were yet some 
leagues from the spot, and compelled them to go ashore two hours 
before day. Just then a careless fellow struck a light for his pipe, and 
this being noticed by a party on the watch, a thundering volley rolled 
the alarm to the city. Further concealment being impossible, the 
buccaniers moved sharply forward...... First went the forlorn 
hope of fifty Frenchmen, under Captain Picard; then came fifty 
Englishmen, conducted by Captain Hewitt; the main body, 100 strong, 
under Grogniet, followed; and finally marched the reserve of forty men, 
commanded by one of the quartermasters. As for the city, that had 
been in uproar for the last two hours; lights flashing and guns going 
off in all directions. Nor were the rovers altogether so silent as they 
might have been...... Nobody among them had the slightest notion 
of localities. So keeping right on for the spot where the houses were 
grouped the thickest, they found themselves very unexpectedly brought 
up by a ditch, a wall five feet high beyond it, and 700 long muskets 
poked viciously across. And scarcely had they clapped eyes on this 
pretty obstacle, when out rushed a sheet of flame and a hail of bullets, 
and down fell a dozen freebooters. Utterly surprised, the others reeled 
back in very unwonted confusion. Taking the movement for incipient 
flight, the Spaniards sallied torth amid a very hurricane of ‘ Santia- 
goes.’ This was exactly what the buccaniers would have preferred had 
they been allowed any choice in the matter. And therefore, in some- 
thing less than five minutes, a small, but not particularly elegant, 
extract of those heroes re-entered the fortification with the rovers at 
their heels. Some of the fugitives sought to defend the neighbouring 
houses, but the grenades soon disposed of them. The others mixed up 
with the crowd of non-combatants, or gathered inte the numerous 
stockades. ‘The latter were stormed, one after another, by the inde- 
fatigable Brothers of the Coast, who, as the sun went down, found 
themselves masters of Guayaquil, with the loss of nine killed and 


| eighteen wounded ; Groguiet, who died shortly after, being amongst the 


latter. The booty was magnificent—fourteen ships, heaps of mer- 


| chandise, golden ingots, ‘a great many pearls and precious stones, and 
| a prodigious quantity of plate, besides 600,000 pieces of eight in coin,’ 
| is De Lussan’s description.”’ 


The one difficulty in all these accounts is the invariable success of 
the buccaniers. We can understand it at sea, for the Spaniards 
were not shipbuilders, and the rovers’ light ships attacked their 
heavy galleons as steam gunboats might attack a sailing 
frigate ; but what is the explanation on land? ‘The Spaniards 
were brave, they had not lost their energy or their faculty for 
colonization, they fought for all that was dear to them,—for the 
rovers usually took their wives for playthings,—yet, though they 
outnumbered their adversaries by four, five, or six to one, they 
were invariably defeated. Mr. Kingsley sets it all down to their 
physical superiority, but the Spaniards had beaten all the soldiers 
of Europe, and were considered the most formidable enemy in the 
world. We cannot but think some cause as yet unknown was at 
work,—that the Spaniards had either some inferiority in arms, 
which is unlikely, or that they were cowed by some superstition, 
which is possible, or that their numbers have been misrepresented, 
which is the most probable of all. At all events, it is quite certain 
that even in hand-to-hand fights, when both alike were caught 
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like rats in a trap, the Englishmen slaughtered the Spaniards as 
the Spaniards slaughtered the Peruvians, almost without loss. 
The Cornhill has also a paper which professes to be a translation 
of a Japanese sermon, perhaps may be, but it bits some English 
ways hard; and this story might do for any Calvinist pulpit, that 
is, if preachers in Calvinist pulpits had not so lost the art of con- 
veying truth in parables :— 

“ With regard to the danger of over-confidence, I have a little tale to 
tell you. Be so good as to wake up from drowsiness and listen 
attentively. There is a certain powerful muroex, the surzaye, with a 
very strong lid to its shell. Now this clam, if it hears that there is iny 
danger astir, shuts up its shell from within with a loud noise, and 
thinks itself perfectly safe. Ono day a snapper and another fish, lost in 
envy at this, said, ‘What a strong castle this is of yours, Mr. Murex ; 
when you shut up your lid from within, nobody can so much as point a 
finger at you. A capital figure you make, sir.’ When ho heard this, 
the murex, stroking his beard, replied, ‘ Well, gentlemen, although you 
are so good as to say s0, it’s nothing to boast of in the way of safety: 
still, when I shut myself up thus, I do not feel much anxiety.’ And as 
he was speaking thus, with the pride that apes humility, there camo 
the noise of a great splash, and the murex, shutting up his lid as 
soon as possible, kept quite still, and thought to himself what in tho 
world the noise could be. Could it bea net? Could it be a fish-book ? 
What a bore it was always having to keep such a sharp look-out! 
Were the snapper and the other fish caught? he wondered, and he felt 
quite anxious about them: however, at any rate, he was safe. And so 
the time passed, and when he thought all was safe he stealthily opened 
his shell and slipped out his head, and looked all around him. There 
seemed to be something wrong, something with which he was not 
familiar. As he looked a little more carefully, lo and behold! there he 
was in a fishmonger’s shop, with a card marked ‘Sixteen cash’ on his 
back! Poor shellfish !” 


‘raser has a paper on “ Primary Education” which is well 
worth reading, though the author ‘‘ gushes” a little, and is too 
apprehensive of “the effect of bad literature on the unrefined. Its 
effect is not half so bad as the effect of ignorance, and is sure to be 
temporary, if only because men once educated are sure to set up a 
household censorship. If the tendency of reading were towards 
immorality the cheap newspapers would be immoral, whereas it is 
perfectly clear that the more respectable they are the wider their 
circulation. They will before long be the only cheap literature, 
not, it may be, a pleasant prospect, but still not one to be depre- 
cated as injurious to the national morals. A mind fed on penny 
papers would not be a cultivated mind, perhaps, but it would not 
be specially inclined either to theft or fornication. In all that the 
writer says of the importance of school books we cordially agree, 
but we are not quite sure he advises well as to their special direc- 
tion. We want, no doubt, a school history of England exceed- 
ingly, but a manual of the Constitution would probably have the 
effect of making the next generation devotees of the particularly 
absurd compromise so called in this country, while a manual of 
law would be old in a twelvemonth, particularly if it were as 
minute as the writer desires :— 

_“ Provisions introduced within the last half-contury for protecting the 
life of operatives in certain modes of labour, for defining the age at 
which children are to begin work, for facilitating combination for 
purposes of mutual benefit among working-men, for securing proper 
sanitary arrangements in towns and villages, and so on, are reduced in 
many instances to a dead letter, by the fact that the great body of the 

ople know nothing about them. We are too apt to accept the letter 
of the law for the realized progress of the nation. Most people have 
picked up some notions concerning our laws, but in the absence of 
authoritative instruction they must trust to hearsay, and piece together, 
as they best can, the fragmentary notes of their individual experience 
in litigation, and their reading of law reports in newspapers. If you 
take care that the law manual of the national school shall be authoritative, 
if Parliament sees to it that no judgo in England can challenge any of its 
statements as incorrect, the whole of the Bench having first been con- 
sulted regarding it, there will be no risk of its being unpopular.” 
Such a manual written this year would contain a whole body of 
facts as to women’s position which next year will falsify. Prin- 
ciples are all we can hope to teach to lads, and even these would 
be better taught by a few lectures, however rough, than by any 
inmanual. One of these days, when the educational system is 
organized and Mr. Lowe is dead, we shall probably establish Union 
lecturers, each to teach, say, twice a week in a dozen schools the 
general ideas and facts for which the curriculum of a national 
school can have neither time nor place. A competent lecturer 
giving two hours a week to his subject would teach village lads 
more correct law in a year than they would gain from a passé 
manual in a lifetime. With the writer's idea that education must 
weaken caste, or rather be in itself a road to status, before it will 
take full hold of English minds, we cordially sympathize, and we 
may admit that the quickest if not the best way to this end would 
be to make it the passport to the Government service, by throw- 
ing all appointments open to free competition. ‘There is a capital 


paper of gossip about Ireland, called “ ‘I'wo Irish ‘Touriste,” full | 





of pleasant little stories, and sound if somewhat shallow reflec- 
tions, from which we select the following :— 

“*Let moe give you a wrinkle,’ said an old Irish gentleman to me 
when I was going into County Clare for the firsttime. ‘The real Irish- 
man is not fond of that hail-fellow well-met style of half-bluster, half- 
silly nonsense, which the books always put into his mouth. With his 
equals he is as polite as a Frenchman. We, living here as masters 
among helots, have got those with whom we've had much to do into a 
rough, coarse way of speaking. We are seldom at the pains to speak 
civilly to them, and they've grown in some places to be a little ashamed 
of their inbred politeness. I remember the first time I went abroad. 
My brother was bruught up in France, and I went to him, and we took 
horse at Paris and rode, by easy journeys, right down to Bordeaux. He 
was shocked to hear my brusque way. I would ride on ahead and shout 
out to the first fellow I met on entering a town, ‘Ou est le Lion d'Or ?’ 
instead of ‘ Ayez la complaisance, monsieur, de m'indiquer,’ &c. I shall 
never forget the wiggings he gave me about this; but they had one 
good effect—I brought a little of my ceremoniousness back to Ircland, 
and it has stood me in very good stead in dealing with the peasantry ; 
unfortunately, they'll most of thom bear bullying, but they like smooth 
words none the less.’” 

All races probably throughout the world like grave politeness, 
politeness approaching to the old French style, better than any 
other manner, except the English and the Negroes, both of whom 
prefer a rough, half-kindly, half-indifferent bonhomie, which to 
other nations is of all forms of manner the most intolerable. A 
somewhat acid critique of the Lords’ conduct in the Irish Church 
debate contains a sentence worth remembering :—‘‘ Should the 
laity refuse to come forward—thereby saving their pockets whilst 
they verify their predictions—should episcopacy die out in Ireland, 
leaving the Presbyterians the sole support of Protestantism, this 
would prove to our minds, not the evil tendency, but the justice 
and expediency of the measure. It would prove that the Irish 
Church was a mere political institution, which had never taken 
root in the hearts of any portion of the people—a forced product 
that had never become acclimatized: that it has hitherto been 
followed less for the mild religion it taught than for the insulting 


ascendency it typified and upheld.” 


Blackwood also has a political article full of admiration of the 
conduct of the Peers in the debates on the Irish Church Bill :— 
‘¢ Above the House of Commons they rise immeasurably as States- 
men, as Orators, and as Logicians. There is about their delibera- 
tions an air of gravity and independence which finds no place 
elsewhere. ‘They think for themselves and speak for themselves 
as become men who know that the destinies of a great Constitu- 
tional Monarchy are in their keeping. Dictation they will not 
endure, let it come from what quarter it may.” It is remarkable, 
as showing the unanimity of the country about one clause in the 
Bill, that this writer, who believes that Mr. Gladstone will speedily 
lose his power over the Commons on account of his arrogance, and 
that the populace will support the Commons against the Lords 
because they detest clean shirts, unequivocally condemns the pro- 
posal to keep Irish Bishops in the Lords :—‘ In every point of 
view, therefore,—as well to save the law and custom of the Con- 
stitution, as to take away from the Roman Catholics a fresh ground 
of offence,—it is best that the Irish Bishops, ceasing to be bishops 
of the United Church of England and Ireland, should cease to be 
members of the British House of Lords.” O'Dowd is hardly up 
to his usual mark this month, though his suggestion of an auction 
for broken political pledges has in it much of grotesque fun ; but 
he is sore with the defeat of his party, and not pleased with the 
signs he has seen on a recent visit to England. ‘This, coming from 
so keen and tolerant an observer, is noteworthy :— 

“ Whence, I would ask, has come that almost general attack—not on 
the Church, but on all religion, and all religious profession—so common 
now in English society? Why is belief regarded as the badge of an 
inferior intelligence, and the esprits forts of the world alone counted 
amongst those who proclaim a bold infidelity? Thore were days when 
the original talker—the man who illustrated his opinions by happy 
imagery or & propos anecdote—had his fair share of social success, and 
who never, to be interesting, was driven to be impious. Now, however, 
a new school has grown up, unquestionably able, and often witty, who 
trade for the most part on the amount of shock they can impart to 
society by the rude encounter they give to what most of us were wont 
to believe as true, and by the amount of ridicule they can bestow on 
Scriptural incongruity. I found that these men had it ‘all their own’ 
in the world of society. They were the fluent, the witty, the ready in 
repartee, and the most incisive in sarcasm everywhere. It was plain to 
see, besides, that mere levity, or the passing ambition to be thought 
pleasant, was not the spring of these displays, for many of the ablest 
articles of the daily press took a concurrent tone, and some of the most 
finished ‘leaders ’ were written in a spirit of perfect sympathy with them.” 
That is true, and the fact is the most remarkable sign of a great 
coming change, except it be this. It is open to a man to profess 
his faith now in society as unblushingly as his want of it, a change of 
even greater importance. ‘Time was when to argue in favour, say, of 
the possibility of revelation in a drawing-room would have been con- 
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sidered monstrous, Now men and women will listen and discuss 
with all the eagerness of tone and quick incisiveness of speech with 
which they of old would have discussed the prospects of a ministry 
or the march of a foreign army, with an evident thirst to hear and 
to speak and to know, which proves at least this, that religion has 
become a subject of human interest. Formerly society treated it 
as something it was quite right to approve, but indecorous in the 
extreme either to attack or to maintain. We are out of the cycle 
of indifference to religion. 


The Fortnightly is hardly as original as usual. ‘The most read- 
able paper beyond all question is Mr. Bagehot’s review of the 
“Life of Henry Crabb Robinson, or ‘‘ Old Crabb,” as he says 
his friend was always called, a review full of kindly appreciation, 
genial humour, and sly fun which is not satire, but is just near 
enough to it to make you roll it under your tongue, ‘‘ searching 
its subtle flavour,” as Southey says, ere you drink. Fun is too 
patent for the word ever to describe Mr. Bagehot’s jesting. This 
writer did not know Mr. Robinson, but he sees no more possibility 
of doubting that this is like than of doubting that Hogarth’s por- 
trait of himself is like. We give it because it will just supple- 
ment a review in our own columns of last week, and has just the 
faint suspicion of acidity, of critical lemon, wanting in that:— 

‘“‘Thore are some men who cannot be justly described quite gravely ; 
and Crabb Robinson is one of them. A certain grotesqueness was a part 
of him, and unless you liked it you lost the very best of him. He is 
called, and properly called, in these memoirs Mr. Robinson; but no well- 
judging person over called him so in life. Hoe was always called ‘old 
Crabb,’ and that is the only name which will ever bring up his curious 
image to moe. He was, in the true old English sense of the word, a 
‘character ;’ onc whoma very peculiar life, certainly, and perhaps also a 
rather peculiar nature to begin with, had formed and moulded into some- 
thing so exceptional and singular that it did not seem to belong to 
ordinary life, and almost moved a smile when you saw it moving there. 
‘Aberrant forms,’ I believe naturalists call seals and such things in 
natural history ; odd shapes that can only be explained by a long past, 
and which swim with a certain incongruity in their present milieu. Now 
‘old Crabb’ was (to me at least) just like that. You watched with 
interest and pleasure his singular gestures, and his odd way of saying 
things, and muttered, as if to keep up the recollection, ‘And (his is the 
man who was the friend of Goethe, and is the friend of Wordsworth!’ 
There was a certain animal oddity about ‘old Crabb’ which made it a 
kind of mental joke to couple him with such great names, and yet he 
was to his heart's core thoroughly coupled with them. If you leave out 
all his strange ways (I do not say Dr. Sadler has quite left them out), 
but to some extent he has been obliged, by place and decorum, to omit 
them, you lose the life of the man. You cut from the negro his skin, 
and from the leopard his spots, I well remember how poor Clough, who 
was then fresh from Oxford, and was much puzzled by the corner of 
London to which he had drifted, looking at ‘ old Crabb’ in a kind of ter- 
ror for a whole breakfast-time, and muttering in mute wonder, and 
almost to himself, as he came away, ‘ Not at all the regular patriarch.’ 
And certainly no one could accuse Mr. Robinson of an insipid regularity 
either in face or nature,” 


St. Paul's, apart from the stories, does not shine this month. 
There is no paper either original or notable for any other cause, 
and the only sentence we have caught worth quoting is this, which 
sums up the causes of the lifelong quarrel between Campbell and 
Lyndhurst in fine lines :—*' That a man of humour is an insolu- 
ble enigma to a man totally devoid of humour is a proposition 
illustrated with incomparable naiveté by Lord Campbell in his life 
of Lyndhurst. It -is entirely evident that, after sixty years of 
study, Campbell had not the slightest idea what manner of man 
Lyndhurst was; and it is almost equally evident, from Campbell’s 
own revelations, that Lyndhurst perfectly understood him, and 
charitably made allowance for the impossibility of his ever doing 
justice to his easy-minded friend.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 


The Annals of our Time. By Joseph Irving. (Macmillan.)—We 
cannot do better, by way of giving an account of this volume, than quote 
the descriptive title. It is ‘ta diurnal of events, social and political, 
which havo happened in, or had relation to, the Kingdom of Great 
Britain, from the accession of Queen Victoria to the opening of the pre- 
sent Parliament.” It is a good idea, and, as far as we can judge, very 
woll executed. Any reader who takes it up will find, we venture to say, 
an extraordinary fascination in it. Let any one imagine what itis to 
have in a handy volume, itself a marvel, or what would have been a 
marvel a few years ago, of clear, compact printing, the essence of a more 
than thirty years file of newspapers,—the essence, let it be observed, 
for the mass, beforo it has been treated by a skilful epitomiser, is one of 
the most repulsive of things. Here we have, so to speak, a selection of 
photographs of passing scenes and opinions. Mr. Irving wisely keeps, 
as a rule, the contemporary form of narrative. Each year tells its own 
story; and the freshness, and with the freshness the value, of the 
wholo is preserved. We do not know whether the book or the index is 


a 
in fault, but we can find but three notices of the Bill for legalizing 
marriage with a deceased wife's sister. It has certainly been more 
frequently before Parliament. 

The Blameless Prince, and other Poems. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
(Boston, Fields and Co.; London, Triibner.)—There is so much power 
in this volume as to make us feel no inconsiderable regret in passing on 
it the severe censure which it seems to deserve. The Prince is a youth 
of great promise, who is betrothed to the young queen-regnant of a 
neighbouring realm. On his way to the marriage ho falls in with a 
lady, the young wife of an old court chamberlain, whom he at first 
mistakes for his bride, and whom, the mistake discovered, he continues 
tolove. Tho marriage takes place, and the Prince carries on a guilty 
amour with the lady, growing all the while in reputation among his wife's 
subjects as a specially “blameless” man. At last he is killed by an 
accident; his wife devotes herself to his memory, and builds him a 
splendid tomb. This is about to be dedicated with great cere- 
mony, when she learns from the Prince’s paramour, being then 
about to die, tho secret of the hidden sin. It breaks her heart, and 
she dios in the midst of tho dodication, but does not divulge 
tho cause, and the “Blameless Prince” goes down to posterity as 
the best of men. There is, we know, a moral in a tale like this. It is 
true that there are great reputations which are the merest shams. 
There may be some profit in reminding men of the fact, though, for the 
most part, we believe, they are only too ready to remember it. Butifa 
writer sets himself to do this, he must do it, and make it evident that 
he does it, in the cause of virtue. To do it from any other motive is, 
in the most literal sense, to do the Devil’s work, the work of accusing 
humanity. We will let our readers judge Mr. Stedman from his own 
words :— 

“The Vestal, with her silvery content, 
The Lesbian, with the passion and the pain,— 
Thich creature bath their one Creator lent 
More light of heaven? Who would dare restrain, 
The beams of either? who the radiance mar 
Of the white planet or the evening star?” 7 









That, in plain language, is the morality of the brothel, and there is, 
moreover, a blasphemous twang about it which makes it doubly odious. 

Under Lock and Key. By T. W. Speight. 3 vols. (Tinsley.)—Thoso 
readers who admire Mr. Wilkie Collins’ Jloonstone may here read 
another story about the adventures of a great diamond. This jewel, 
during the very short period of its history with which Mr. Speight 
enables us to become acquainted, is quite as fatal to the human race as 
Mr. Ruskin, who, if we remember right, believes the gem to be especially 
malignant, would wish to have it represented. Two men are murdered 
for its sake and a third commits suicide. It is satisfactory that it is 
finally disposed of in a way which will probably ensure its harmlessness 
for a long time tocome. The story is a very fairly good one of its kind, 
and it is right to say that Mr. Speight clears himself by anticipation 
from any possible charge of having borrowed from Mr. Wilkie Collins. 
He has not got the art which his rival possesses of making every detail 
in his story subserve the general end, nor is his plot constructed with per- 
fect skill. The soliloquy, for instance, of Paul Platzoff in the railway- 
carriage, which first puts the captain on the scent, is the most unlikely 
thing in the world for a man bent on keeping a great secret to do. 
But the reader will have no difficulty in making his way through Under 
Lock and Key. 

Kottabos: a College Miscellany. (Dublin: W. McGhee; London: 
Bell and Daldy.)—Avttabos comes from Trinity College, Dublin, and is, 
we suppose, the first number of a poriodical intended to give to the 
world without some enjoyment of the “flying blossom of the terms. 
It is a collection of poems, serious and comic, in the classical tongues 
and in English, of jokes, puns, and scraps of all sorts. We are inclined, 
on the whole, to prefer the humorous element, but there is nothing that 
is not fairly good, and worthy of at least such a prolongation of existence 
as a miscellany can give. Here are some scraps :— 

The Cessation of Crinoline noticed by Euripides— 

ADDN cide Taibes tx Tpoy dy TeTAULivas 
Treiyovoww. 


, 


Yankee Habits among the Greeks. 
"Eruge xdvirrue. 

The Reply of Pythia to the Spartans, 
"Apnadiny w alreig + wiya wu alreiz 
TloAAoi vy’ Apnadin, Buravnddyo: avdpes fac, 
Oi 6 aronxwrtoovey, 


CITGI OWED. 


is paraphrased :— 
“ You ask me for Canada, President Grant: 

This is coming it, rather, and have it y« 

Many beef-euting farmers can Canada 











To the battle, and THEY will preveut you, my 
Here is “ If I had a Donkey :”"— 
“Si mihi forte foret qui pergere nollet asellus, 
Mene dolaturum tergora fuste putes 
Non ego, sed blandis demulcens pectora verb:s 
Nutrimenta simul, blanditiasque darem 
I mihi dulce decus quo non praestantior alter, 








Quadrupedum princeps, perge, Eduarde, precor !” 
| There is something good also in “The Flight of the Muses,” driven 
away, it would seem, by an order of the College Board, which excluded 


| Greek verse from the scholarship examinations. Melpomene regrets 10 
| Vigorous verse the days when 
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“The mild Casura dealt its genial laws, 
And boors grew polished under Porson’s pause. 
Base was the wretch, condemned to long disgrace, 
Who dared a spondee in the fourth foot place. 
Then e’en the peasant boasted lines to scan, 
And learned to venerate himself as man.” 
se 


The “House of Admetus ” is a very spirited version from the A/cestis, 


We give two stanzas :— 
“Hail! House of the open door, 
Hail! home of the Chieftain free ! 
The Lord of the Lyre himself of yore, 
Deign'd to inhabit thee. 
In thy halls, disguised in his shepherds’ weeds, 
He endured for a while to stay, 
Through the upland rocks 
To the feeding flocks, 
Piping the pastoral lay. 
* And the spotted lynx was tame, 
With the joy of the mighty spell ; 
And, a tawny host, the Lions came 
From the leafy Othrys dell; 
And from where the tall pines waved their locks, 
Still as the lute would play, 
Light tripped the fawn 
O'er the level lawn, 
Entranced by the genial lay.” 
The serious Latin verse is good, but scarcely of the first class. Wo 
must object, by the way, to a construction for which two scholars of the 
college are responsible,— 
“ Nos dea per tencbras nos arridebit euntes,” 
Arridere is used, it is true, by Cicero with the accusative, but then the 
meaning is to ridicule, and the emphasis is on the ridere; where it 


means to smile upon, it must surely have a dative. 


My Insect Queen. By the Author of “ Margaret’s Engagement.” 
3 vols. (Bentley.)—The autobiographical form is, on the whole, not an 
eligible one for a novel; at all events, it requires to be managed with 
much skill. One essential is that the imaginary narrator should excite 
some kind of sympathy in his readers. Dr. Guy Crofton, who tells the 
story of “ My Insect Queen,” is a vain old fool, who is quite capable on 
occasion of being very selfish, and even dishonourable. Perhaps, if we 
except one or two manifest caricatures, he is the most contemptible 
person in the book, but there is nothing very admirable or engaging 
about any of them. If the reader cares to hear how they gossiped and 
flirted, how they were at cross purposes among themselves, and how 
they got to be fairly well sorted at the last, he may find it told here in a 
fairly natural and spirited way. 

The House of Austria during the Thirty Years’ War, Two Lectures 
by Adolphus W. Ward, M.A. (Macmillan.)—The /ectures, crowded as 
they are with the results of wide research and bold original thought, 
could hardly, we should say, have been fully understood by any audionce ; 
the book is very valuable and interesting. There is, to mention one of 
many things, a specially striking passage about the real character and 
designs of Wallenstein, especially about the scheme which was implied in 
his title, seemingly so absurd, “ General of the Oceanic and Baltic Seas,” 
a scheme which aimed at nothing less, Mr. Ward thinks, than “ the ruin 
of the trade of the United Provinces and of England by the revival 
of the glories of the German Hansa under the Imperial Protectorate,” 
and which was crushed at its beginning by Wallenstein's failure in tho 
siege of Stralsund. Mr. Ward's weak point is his style, which is cor- 
rupted, one would think, by too much knowledge of German. Thus he 
speaks of the small German princes identifying “the unsolidation of 
their territorial autonomy with the national cause.” 


The Rights and Liberties of the Church. By tho Rev. S. Kettlewell. 
(Skeffington. )—It may easily be understood from the title of this book 
that the writer's notions of ‘‘ the Church ” differ toto clo from our own. 
He looks upon it as an independent corporation having an existence of its 
own, with all appropriate rights, &c., wholly indepondent of civil society. 
And his political notions are equally remote from ours; he says, for 
instance, that when the Church placed herself under the protection of 
the Crown, it was no part of the bargain that she could come under the 
power of the Parliament. The upshot of the matter is that Mr. Kettlewell 
would like to see “the rights and liberties ” secured even at the cost of 
disestablishment and disendowment. As we want to be protected from 
Mr. Kettlewell and his friends, as well as from other persons who might 
interfere with us, we shall do our best to oppose him. At the same 
time, we are bound to say that we seo re on oe at all uncourteous or 


uncharitable in the book before us. It is written without any pretension 
to literary skill, and is naturally in consequence often obscure in style; 
but the writer knows what he means, and says it as straightforwardly 
as he can, and with as little offence to others as may be. We do not 
know whether he claims kindred with the nonjuring divine of his name, 
but he certainly preserves some of the tradition of his opinions. 


The Phenomena and Laws of Heat. By Achille Cazin. Translated 
by Elilhu Rich. (Sampson Low.)—When everything, it may be said, 
is reduced to some phenomenon of heat, or heat enters into every kind of 
action, an exhaustive book on this subject is impossible; bat we have, 
considering the limits allowed, a very good and full one. It is written 
with the lucidity and liveliness characteristic of French science, and, if 
we were disposed to be hypercritical, we might say, with a little digres- 
siveness. A section on the “Fireworshippers” can hardly bo said to 
be absolutely irrelovant, but an English writer woald scarcely have put 
it in. M. Cazin is indebted to Professor Tyndall, to whom indeed 
England owes much of what it has of European scientific reputation, for 
much of his matter; but not, it must be acknowledged, tho obligation, an 
obligation, it may bo said, impossible to avoid. The book is amply 
illustrated. 

Pure Wine, and How to Know It, By J.L. Denman, The chapters 
on the processes of wine-making, on what ought and what ought not to 
take place in them, are worth reading. The perfect fermentation of wine 
means that all the sugar in it is changed to alcohol. If there is much 
sugar, as there would be in the growths of hot climates, a high alcoholic 
strength would be reached. It seems that in port and sherry the 
fermentation is checked; part of the sugar is thus rotained, and the 
alcoholic strength is obtained by the addition of spirits. As this spirit 
never combines with the wine, wo have thus in it and in the sugar two 
Mr. Denman believes that the Greek wines aro 
the best substitute that can be found for them. Their alcoholic strength 
averages about twenty-four per cent., de. twelve per cent. of pure 
alcohol. The strength of port and sherry is raised by additions of spirit 
to more than twenty per cent. The purer wines of France vary from 
eleven per cent. in hermitage to about seven in claret. Those who 
have tried the Greek wines without a very satisfactory result should 
remember that there are two things against them, both of which time 
will cure; firstly, the vicious taste produced by a long course of drinking 
brandied wines, and, secondly, their want of age ; to which possibly may 
be added a third, also certain to bo removed by greater demand, a want 
of skill in the manufacture. 
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DENMAN’S GREEK WIN ES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Pamphlet Priced List, “ Pure Wine and How to Know It,” free on application. 


Case of Six Red and Six White Wines, £1 11s 4d, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to | 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition | 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases. 

Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and Co., 

Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 


INAHAN’S 


| Dublin Prize Medal. 
and very wholesome. 


| cipal towns in England; 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 

Sold in bottles, 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 


Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan'’s LL Whisky.” 


” A ANDALU ZA”/— 


| Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
= Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
| 
! 


LL WHISKY.— 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities oi 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa- 


3s 8d each, at 
IODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 


tion, address JOSE 
E 

Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 
| respectively, sent ou receipt of remittance. 


or wholesale, at 8 Great 


28s and 5ts 





THE BB NEW PATENT LAWN 


MOWER, 


London made, of high-class metal only, fitted and finished in a superior style. 10-inch machine, £3 5s; 12-inch, £4 58; 14-inch, £5 5s, 
16-inch, £6.—J. B. BROWN and CO., 90 Cannon street, and 148 Upper Thames street, London. 
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T ONDON and COUNTY BANKING 

4 COMPANY. Established 1836. 

Subscribed Capital, £2,500,009, in 50,000 Shares of 
£50 each. 

Paid-np Capital, £1,000,000; Reserve Fund, £500,000, 





DIRECTORS, 
Nathaniel Alexander, Esq. 
Thos. Tyringham Bernard, Esq. 
Philip Patton Blyth, Esq. 
John William Burmester, Esq. 
Thomas Stock Cowie, Esq. 
Jo'un Fleming, Esq. 
Frederick Francis, Esq. 
Frederick Harrison, Esq. 
Lord Alfred Hervey. 
William Champion Jones, Esq. 
James Morley, Esq. 
William Nicol, Esq. 

General Manager—William McKewan, Esq. 
Chief Inspector—W. J. Norfolk, Esq. 
inspectors of Branches—H. J. Lemon, Esq., and C. 
Sherring, Esq. 

Chief Accountant—James Gray, Esq. 
Secretary—F. Clappison, Esq. 

Head Office—21 Lombard street. 
Manager—Whitbread Tomson, Esq. 
Assistant-Manager— William Howard, Esq. 


At the HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING of 
the Proprietors, held on THURSDAY, the 5th August, 
1869, at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon street Station, 
the following Report for the half-year ending the 30th 
June, 1869, was read by the Secretary :— 

FREDERICK FRANCIS, Esq., in the Chair. 

Tho Directors in presenting to the Proprietors the 
balance-sheet of the Bauk for the half-year ending 30th 
June last, have the satisfaction to report that, after 
paying interest to customers, and all charges, allowing 
for rebate, and making provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, the net profits amount to £85,010 2s 7d. This 
sum added to £5,817 4s 10d, brought forward from the 
last account, produces a total of £90,827 7s 5d. 

They have declared the usual dividend of 6 per cent., 
with a bonus of 2} per cent., for the half-year, free of 
income-tax (being at the rate of 17 per cent. per 
annum), which will absorb £84,601 9s 10d., and leave 
£6,225 17s 7d to be carried forward to profit and loss 
mew account. 

By the recent appointment of Mr. Whitbread Tomson 
as manager of the head office, a vacancy has arisen in 
the auditorship, which, in accordance with the deed of 
settlement, it will be in the power of the Proprietors to 
fill at the annual meeting in February next. : 

The dividend and bonus (together £1 14s per share) 
will be payable at the head office, or at any of the 
branches, on and after Monday, the 16th inst. 


BALANCE SHEET of the LONDON and COUNTY 
—— COMPANY, 30th JUNE, 1869. 
R. 


To Capital paid up.......s.cceseceserserse £1,000,000 0 0 
To reserve fund.,.......... ee 500,000 0 0 
To amount due by 
the Bank for cus- 
tomers’ balances, 
Doivcvessovereccvseverec 019,411,008 2 @ 
To liabilities on ac- 
ceptances, cover- 
ed by securities... 1,455,035 16 5 
——_————_ 13,866,840 18 9 
To profit and loss 
balance brought 
from last account 
To gross profit for 
the half - year, 
after making pro- 
vision for bad and 
doubtful debts ... 





5,817 410 


263,406 1 1 
———. 269,223 5 11 





£15,636,064 4 8 
Cr. 
By cash on hand at 
head office, and 
branches, & with 
Bank of England £1,864,743 1 7 
By cash placed at 
call and at notice, 
covered by se- 
CUTIES ....c0000008 1,198,769 17 5 
tna PRON IS 19 © 
Investments, viz. : 
By Government 
and Guaranteed 
TOES a scccenssvsesce 1,300,123 16 
By other stocks and 
securities ........+ 59,581 3 


a 


1,359,705 0 4 
By discounted bills, 

and advances to 

customersin town 

and country ...... 9,361,787 5 8 
By liabilities of cus- 

tomers for drafts 

accepted by the 

Bank (as per con- 

TIA) ceerccceeeeereeree 1,455 035 16 5 
———— 10,816,823 2 1 
By freehold premises in Lombard 

street and Nicholas lane, freehold 

and leasehold property at the 

branches, with fixtures and fittings 237,972 3 8 
By interest paid to customers ......... 62,977 0 8 
By salaries and all other expenses at 

head office and branches, including 

including income-tax on profits and 











salaries .......... a sveceveeees eeeenesosee 105,073 18 11 
£15,636,064 4 8 
Dr PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT. 
To interest paid to customers, asabove £52,977 0 8 
To expenses ditto... 105,073 18 11 
To rebate on bills not due, carried to 
NEW ACCOUNL..... 0.000008 eioseeueuesere neous 20,344 18 11 
To dividend of 6 per cent. for the 
half-year ....... sce paianibies “ 59,718 14 0 






To bonus of 2} per cent . 
To balance carried forward ......000.08 


6,225 17 7 





£269,223 65 11 





Cr. 
By balance brought forward from last 
account, 
By gross profit for the half-year, after 
making provisions for bad and 
doubtful debts,......... eccccccccsecscvsccos 


£5,817 4 10 





. 
263,406 1 1 


£269,223 5 11 

We, the undersigned, have examined the foregoing 
balance-sheet, and have found the same to be correct. 

(Signed) — 
WILLIAM NORMAN, ) . 
R. H. SWAINE, f Auditors. 

London and County Bank, 29th July, 1869. 

The foregoing Report having been read by the Secre- 
tary, the following resolutions were proposed, and 
unanimously adopted :— 

1. That the report be received and adopted, and 
printed for the use of the shareholders, 

2. That the thanks of this meeting be given to the 
Board of Directors for the able manner in which they 
have conducted the affairs of the Company. 

(Signed) FREDK. FRANCIS, Chairman. 

The Chairman having quitted the chair, it was 
resolved, and carried unanimously. 

3. That the cordiq) thanks of this meeting be pre- 
sented to Frederick Francis, Esq., for his able and 
courteous conduct in the chair. 

(Signed) W. CHAMPION JONES, Deputy-Chairman. 
Extracted from the Minutes, 
(Signed) F. CLAPPISON, Secretary 


I ONDON and COUNTY BANKING 
P| 





COMPANY.—NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that 
a DIVIDEND on the capital of the Company, at the 
rate of 6 per cent., for the half-year ending June 30, 
1869, with a bonus of 24 per cent., will be PAID to the 
Proprietors, either at the Head Office, 21 Lombard 
street, or at any of the Company's Branch Banks, on 
and after MONDAY, the L6th inst 
By order of the Beard, 
W. McKEWAN, General Manager. 
21 Lombard street, August 6, 1569, 


| aida 2" LIFE OFFICE. 
ESTABLISHED 1762. 
Temporary Offices: 11 New Bridge street, Blackfriars, 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary, 


OMPENSATION in CASE of INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 5}, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 
perannum, Interest payable half-yearly by cheque or 
by coupons attached to the Bond, as may be desired, 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


OHN ARTHUR and CO,, 
WINE MERCHANTS and BANKERS, 
PARIS and BORDEAUX. 
(Established 40 Years.) 








LONDON AGENCY :—76 WATERLOO ROAD. 


Messrs. JOHN ARTHUR and Co,, having appointed the 
undersigned Head Agent for the sale of their Wines in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, are now prepared to 
execute orders for the same in any part of the United 
Kingdom on the like favourable terms as at their 
houses in Paris and Bordeaux. 

Messrs, JOHN ARTHUR and Co.'s Wines, while mode- 
rate in price, are of a superior quality to those usually 
forwarded to the English market. They have long 
been held in high repute in most of the leading towns 
both on the Continent and in America, and only re- 
quire to be known in this country to obtain an equally 
wide-spread acceptance here, From their thoroughly 
pure and wholesome quality, they can be strongly re- 
commended for invalids, while from their moderation 
in price they are equally suitable for ordiuary family 
use. 

Messrs. JOHN ARTHUR and Co. are ina position to 
offer peculiar advantages to wine-buyers, They are in 
direct communication with the more eminent growers. 
Their Wines, all of the best vintages, are selected by 
themselves on the spot, and under the most favourable 
circumstances both as to quality and terms, Samples 
of any of their Wines may be had at their Agency in 
London, and after approval will be sent direct from 
their cellars at Bordeaux, either in bottle or in cask. 

Orders for the above may be addressed to the under- 
signed, at the office of Messrs. JOHN ARTHUR and Co., 
76 Waterloo road, Waterloo Bridge, London, 8., where 


price lists may be obtained, 
JOHN DALGLEISH. 
] OYAL POLYTECHNIC is open from 
twelve to five and seven toten. The * Great 
Lightning Inductorium " in Professor Pepper's Lecture. 
Musical entertainment by George Buckland. Admis- 
sion, Ls. 





M ANILA CIGAKS.—MESSRS. 
B VENNINGand CO., of 17 East India Chambers, 


24.882 15 10 | have just received a Consignment of No, 5 Manila 


Cigars in excellent condition, in boxes of 500 each, 


——— | Price 37s 6d per box. Sample boxes of 100,88, Orders 
j to be accompanied by a remitiance, 





(Corrected to Ist July, 1869.) 
LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE 
A COMPANY. 


Established 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and fer 
granting Annuities and Endowments. 
Capital—£500,600, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 
Shareholders. 

Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London 
S.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom. 
bay; also in Ceylon and China; and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towns 
on the Continent of Europe. 

DIRECTORS. 

William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 

Peter Hood, Esq., M.D. 

Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. 

Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 

Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 

Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B 

Wm. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 

Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 

Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq, 
M.D., F.R.S., General Register Office. 

Consulting Actuary—Arthur Scratchley, Esq., M.A. 

Manager—A. R. Kirby, Esq. 

Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 

HOME BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £217,000 
Claims paid exceed . 3,000,000 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £112,000 
Claims paid exceed.,.........cccescceree 2,200,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST. 
Director of Indian Business in London. 

P. M. Tait, Esq., F.S.S. . 
CALCUTTA, 
Directors of the Indian Branch, 

S. A. Apear, Esq. (Messrs, Apcar and Co.), Merchant, 

G. M. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 

A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace, 

F. G, Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton, and Co.), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 

Charles Sanderson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, a:1 
Upton), Solicitor. 

——— of Eastern Branches—C. H. Ogbourne, Esq., 

S.S, 






MADRAS. 
Board of Management. 

Robert Fergusson, Esq., Agent to the Chartered Mer- 
cantile Bank of India, London, and China, 

F. H. Henslowe, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 
pany. 

John Miller, Esq., Administrator-General. 

D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L. O'Brien, Esq. 

BOMBAY. 
Board of Management. 

H. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant, 

William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General. 

Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 

The Hon. Framjee Nusseerwanjee Patel, Member of 
Council. 

Agents—Messrs. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants. 

Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, Esq. 

Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs. George Wall and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo. 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs. Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 

With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Couniry 
Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China, 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about sixteen years, 
issued Policies assuring nearly E1r@HT MILLIONS 
sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
pany for India, 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussvorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks. 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India, 

7 Waterloo place, London, 8.W. 


[= PERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
Instituted 1820, 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Dra‘ts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for tixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
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ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE - gga J and ——— 
oTECES. — Buyers of the above are requested, 
— flually "aeciding, to visit WILLIAM 5S. 
BURTON'S SHOW - ROOMS. — They contain such 
an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney- 
Pieoes, Fire-Irons, and General Ironmongery as cannot 
be approached elsewhere either -. variety, novelty, 
ot wore 


beauty of design, or exq i p 
Black Register Stoves, 8s to £9 5s. 
Bright ditto, with ormolu ornaments, £3 85 to £33 





1hronzed Fenders, 38 9d to £5 12s. 

Steel Fenders, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 
£2 18s. to £18. 

Chimney-Pieces, from £1 8s to £100. 

Fire-Irons, from 3s 3d the set to £4 10s, 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates, 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illus- 
trations of his unrivalled Stock of Electro-Plate and 
Britannia Metal Goods. 
DisH COVERS, 
Hot-WATER DISHES, 
SToves and FENDERS, 


CANDELABRA, 
BATHS and TOILET WARE, 
Iron and Brass Bep- 


MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, STEADS, 
KITCHEN RANGES, BeppINnG and Brp-HAna- 
LAmMpPs, INGS, 

GASELIERS, Buv-Room CABINET Fur- 


NITURE, 


Tea TRAYS, 
TURNERY Goons, 


Urns and KETTLES, 
TABLE CUTLERY, KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
CLOCKS, &e., ae., ac. 
With Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 
Newman yard, London. 





PARTRIDGE AND CGOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 48, 5s, anc 6s 


per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, 
and 6s 6d per 1,000, 
The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, Is per 100, 
STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per 100. 
“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 
TINTED LINED NOT#, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1: 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s, 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s 
SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terme, GOOD COPY BOOKS, supertine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 
llustzated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1841.) , 
PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Flect street. 


ENTISTRY.— Mr. A. ESKELL, 
Dental Surgeon, and author of the following 
works, may be consulted at his only residence, 8 
Grosvenor street (a few doors from Bond street). His 
treatises, “ Modern Dentistry,” “ Pure Dentistry,” 
“ Dental Surgery,” and “Painless Tooth Extraction,” 
may be obtained from him direct; also of Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., or from any Bookseller, 
post free for seven stamps. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
Vy HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. ‘The use of the steel 
spring so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Is 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 


office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLUNG of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
48 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—Visible and invisible ailments are alike amend- 
able by the use of these invincible remedies. In all 
outward ailments this fine Ointment will be found 
roothing, cooling, and curative. It speedily allays all 
inflammation, and reduces to a healthy condition all 
wounds, sores, ulcers, and sprains. It discharges ail 
irritating matters, and stimulates the vessels to whole- 
some action. When this Ointment is rubbed upon the 
skin over any organ affected by disease, it exercises a 
corresponding recuperative power, and, in conjunction 
with Holloway's Pills, rarely fails tc banish any internal 
disorder, be its origin when or where it may. Whiist 
using these purifying preparations the tongue cleans, 
the appetite improves, chills and flushes depart, and 
the complexion becomes clear. 











MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste 
with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been noted for upwards of Seventy 
Years. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Ap 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS 


intment to Her MAJESTY, H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES 
OUIS of HESSE, 32 Wigmore street, London, W. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


O SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles 
CHAND&cLIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export. & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures, 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW Rooms. 

Broad street, Birminghata.—Established 1807. 


IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
of MEAT.--PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867, TWO 
GOLD MEDALS; HAVRE EXHIBITION, 1868, the 
GOLD MEDAL.— Only sort warranted perfect and 
genuine by Baron Liebig, the Inventor, “A success 
and « boon.”"—Medical Press and Circular, One pint of 
delicious beef tea for 24d, which costs Is if made from 
fresh meat. Cheapest and finest-flayoured “ stock” 
for soups, &e. F 
CAUTION. — Require Baron LIEBIG'S signature 
upon every jar. Sold by all Italian Warehousemen, 
Grocers, Chemists, and Ships’ Store Dealers. 
This Extract is supplied to the British, French, 
Prussian, Russian, an other Governments. 


1 f) LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
‘de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.--CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY aud SON, bears the Label 
used 80 many years, signed * Z/izabeth Lazenby.” 


NDIGESTION REMOVED. 
MORSON'S 
PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, and 
GLOBULES, . 
the successful and popular remedies adopted by the 
Medical profession for Indigestion. 
Sold in bottles and boxes f-om 2s., with full directions, by 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 
Caution,—See name on each Bottle. 


AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 

The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “* The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion, 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


LIVER Ol L. 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, &e. 





1 OD 
FOR CONSUMPTION, 


qe» “LIVER OTL 
FOR DFBILITY. 
10D LIVER OLL 


PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Testimonials as to its purity and genuineness have 
been received from the following eminent physicians :— 
Professor Taylor, M.D., &.. &c. 
Dr. Seott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.LS., &e. 
Dr. Edwin Payne, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., &e., &e. 
Just imported by 
KEATING and CO., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 
In imperial half-pints, ls 6d; pints, 2s 9d; quarts, 5s; 
five pints, lls. 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither vil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





PURE CLARETS. 
No. 1.—Family Claret...(Vin Ordinaire)..........000+8 128. 
3.—Dinner Claret...(Sound fall Bordeaux)...... 248. 
» 5—Dessert Claret...(Fine flavoury Bordeaux)... 363. 
T. O. LAZENBY, 
90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W., 


> 


” 


AUTERNE, vintage 1867, at 14s per 
i dozen or 8s per dozen pints. A very agreeable 
white wine, free from acidity, H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street, 
London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


LARET of the excellent vintage of 
1865, at 12s per dozen ; 7s per dozen pints; £5 108 
per half hhd; or £10 per bhd; duty paid. Also, for 
use ON DRAUGHT, in four-gallon casks, each com- 
plete with tap and vent peg, at 5s per gallon. These 
casks should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick. H B, FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bound street, Lon- 
don; and Dewsbury, Yorxshire, 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Oatfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


I CONVERTIBLE 











ILMER’S 
OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, to form two 
settees and two easy chairs, a great improvement on 
the ordinary ottoman, Only of FILMER and SON, 
Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, 

Factory 34 and 35 Charles street. An illustrated 
Catalogue post free, 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 

URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 

and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 

quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACK WELL, 

Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 

Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 

Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, Loudon. 


“pmuars SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifies the constitution, braces the 
nerves, and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with 
this salt is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, 
neuralgia, sciatica, lambago, gout, glandular swellings, 
weakness of the joints, impure blood, indigestion, ner- 
vous and skin disorders, &c. Sold in bags and boxes, by 
chemists, druggists, &c. Beware of imitations, 


(PsANS SEA SALT.—*“ Kingswin- 
ford, December 27, 1864.—Gentlemen,—I have 
enclosed a P.O, Order for 8s, and will thank you to send 
per G.W. Rail, 561b. of your celebrated Sea Salt. Its 
properties I find truly marvellous. {[ have for the last 
twenty years suffered from chronic rheumatism, which 
at times almost deprived me of the use of my left side. 
I commenced, from the recommendation of a friend, 
using your salt in September last, and have not felt the 
least touch of rheumatism since, and [ also consider {t 
has greatly improved my general health.—I am, Gentle- 
men, yours traly, R. J. WILLIAMS.” 








TRIDMAN’S SHA SALT. —*38 Royal 

l terrace, Kennington, August 24, 1864.—T am 
happy to state the benefit [ have derived by using 
Tidman's Sea Salt. My little boy, being two and a half 
years old, could not even stand by himself through 
weakness in the joints. After using your Salt six 
weeks, I am glad to say that he can walk quite strong. 
—lI am, Sir, yours obediently, G, ELMS.” 


rPIDMAN’S SEA SALT is superior to 
any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water eliminated in 
other cases by the ordinary operations of refluing and 
purifying are retained in full activity. Parchasers should 
be careful to see that each package bears our trade 
mark—a bag, on which are the words, “ Tidman's Sea 
Salt."—TIDMAN and SON, 10 Wormwood street, Lon- 
don, E.C. Price at the depot, 1 ewt., 163; 561b., 8a, 


YPRAGRANT SOAP— 
FIELD'S “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each, Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J. C. and J. FIELD is on each tablet, 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


ear PURE “SPERMACETI” 
SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
fumed. This beautiful article is a combination of the 
jurest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol- 
ient action of which is well known, and it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids. 
See name on each tablet aud label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 
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LOCKWOOD AND CO’S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


POPULAR FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 


1. De Fivas New Grammar of French 
Grammars. By Dr. V. pe Frvas, M.A., F.E.LS., 
Member of the Grammatical Society of Paris, &. 
$2nd Edition, 12mo, 33 64, handsomely bound. A 
KEY to the same, price 3s 6d. 

2. De Fivas New Guide to Modern French 
Conversation. sth Edition. 18mo, 2s 6d, 
half-bound. 

3. De Fivas, Beautes des Ecrivains Fran- 
cais, Anciens et Modernes, 1th Edition. 
12mo, 3s 6d, bound. 

4. De Fivas. Introduction a la Langue 
Francaise. 19th Edition. 12mo, 2s 6d, bound, 

5. De Fivas. Le Tresor Nation 


to the Translation of English into 
3rd Edition. 12mo. 2s 6d, bound. K 






* or. Guide 





EY tos 
POPULARGERMAN SCHOOL BOOKS. 
1. Lebahn's German Language in one 





Volume. 7th Edition, crown 8vo. Ss, cloth. 
With KEY, 10s Gd. KEY, separate, 2s 6.1. 

2. Lebahn’s First German Course. 4th 
Edition, crown Svo, 2s 6d, cloth. 


Lebahn'’s First Germ2in R2adsr. 5th 

Edition, crown Svo. 34 64, cloth. 

4. Lebahn's Edition of Schnidts Henry 
= Eichenfels, 712 Edition, crown svo, 3s 6d, 

eloth. 

Lebahn's Self-Instructor in German. 

Crown Syo, 6s 6d, cloth. 

Lebahn's German Copy-Book. E xercises 

in German Penmanship, engraved on steel. 4to, 

2s 6d, sewed. 


oO 





>) 


The Little Scholar's First Stee in the 
German Language. By Mrs. PALcK LEBAHN. 
1smo, price 1s, cloth. 


The Little Scholar's First Step in German 
Reading. Containing 50 Short Moral Tales, &c. 
By Mrs. FALCK LeBAHN. 18mo, price 1s, ¢ loth. 


LEBAHN'S GERMAN CLASSICS. 
‘With Notes and Complete Vocabularies, crown 8vo, 
3s 6d each. cloth. 

Ezgmont: a Tragedy. By GorTHE. 
Wilhelm Tell: a Drama. By ScuILuER. 
Goetz von Berlichingen. By Gortus. 
Pagenstreiche. By Korzesve. 

Emilia Galotti: a Tragedy. By Lrssina. 
Undine: aTale. By Fovgve 

Selections from the German Poets. 


The Civil Service Geography, General and 
Political, arranged especially for ex anination Can- 
didates and the Higher Forms of Schools. By the 
late LANCELOT D. SPENCE vil Service). Revised 
by Thomas Gray, of the Board of Trade. With 
Six Maps. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Feap. cloth, 2s 6d. 

“ A good manual for practical purposes. The most 
recent changes of political territory are notifled, and the 
Jatest statistics inserted from authoritative sources,”— 
Atheneum. [Just published, 


The Civil Service Book-Keeping: Book- 
Keeping no Mystery: its Principles Popularly Ex- 
plained, and the Theory of Double Entry Analyzed. 
For the use of young men commencing business, 
Examination Candidates. &c. By AN EXPERIENCED 
BooK-Keerer, lute of H.M.’s Civil Service. Feap. 
cloth, price 2s. [Just published, 


Events to be Remembered in the His- 
tory of England: a Scries of Interesting Nar- 
ratives extracted from the pages of Contemporary 
Chroniclers or Modern Historians. By CHARLES 
SELBY, 26th Edition, 12mo, 2s 6d, cloth. 


The Historical Finger-Post: a Handy 
Book of Terms, Phrases, Epithets, Cognomens, 
Allusions, &c., in connection with Universal His- 
tory. By Ep. SHELTON. Second Edition, crown 
8vo, pp. 384, 2s 6d, cloth. 

“A handy little v¥« 
of Haydn's ‘ Dictionar 
cannot afford that work.”"— ovo, 


Mind Your Hs and Take Care of 
Your R.'s. Exercises for acquiring the Use 
and Correcting the Abuse of the Letter H.; with 
Exercises on the Letter By C. W. Satu, Author 
of “Clerical Elocution,” «ce. Feap., cloth, price 1s. 









ume, whic *h will supply the place 
Dates’ to many persons who 


kseller. 











When to Double Your Consonants. See 
the Writer's Enchiridion; a List of all the Verbs 
that Double thei sonants in taking ed, est, ing, 
&e, By J.S.Scartetr. Cloth, price Is. 


The Young Reporter. A Guide to the Art 
and the Profession of Shorthand Writing; with 
Latin Quotations, &c. Feap., cloth, price 1s, 









London: LOCKWOOD and CO.,, 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, E.C. 





MURRAY’S FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


The following are Now Ready :— 


Handbook of Travel Talk. 3s 64. 

— — North Germany and the 
Rhine. 10s. 

— — South Germany and the 
Turo!. 10s, 

— — Switzerland and the Alps. 
10s. 

— — France and the Pyrenees. 
12s, 

— — Corsica and Sardinia. 4s. 

— — Paris and its Environs. 
3s 6d. 

— — Plan of Paris. 3s 64d. 

— — North Italy and Venice. 





12s. 

— — Central Italy and Florence. 
10s, 

— — Romeandits Environs. 9s. 

— — South Italy and Naples. 
10s, 

— — Sicily and Palermo. 12s. 

— — Portugal and Lisbon. 9s. 

— — Spain and Andalusia. 2 
vols., 248. 

— — Kyypt and the Nile. 15s. 

— — Syria and Palestine. 2 
vols,, 24s, 

— — Bombay and Madras. 


vols., 24s. 


» 


MURRAY'S KNAPSACK GUIDES. 


Knapsack Guide to Switzerland. 5s. 
= — Italy. 6s. 
a — the Tyrol. 6s. 
Norway. 5s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


MURRAY’S ‘ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


The following are Now Ready :— 


Handbook of Modern London. 38 64. 
— — Kent and Sussex. 10s. 
— — Surrey, Hants, and Isle of 
Wight. 10s, 
— — Berks, Bucks, and Oxon. 
7s 6d. 
— Wilts, Dorset, and Somerset. 
— Devon and Cornwall. 10s. 
— Gloucester, Hereford, and 
Worcester. 6s 6d. 
— — North Wales. 63 6d. 
— — South Wales. 5s 6d. 
— — Derby, Stafford, Leicester, 
and Notis. 7s 6a. 
— — Yorkshire. 12s. 
— Durham and Northumber- 
land, 9s. 
— — Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land. 6s. 
— — Map of the Lake District. 


3s 6d. 





TTandbook of Scotland. 9s. 





Handbook of Ireland, 12s. 


CATHEDRAL TOUR OF ENGLAND. 
Handbook—Southern Cathedrals. 2 vols., 


24s. 
—_ Eastern Cathedrals. 18s. 
—_— Western Cathedyals. 16s. 
— Northern Cathedrals. 2 


vols., 21s. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


prok TOURISTS and for AUGUST 





and SEPTEMBER SHOOTING. 

NICOLL’S JACKETS, with Cartridge and Pack 
Pockets, in various mixed colours of Waterproof 
Cheviot Wool Cloth, cool and strong as Linen, resisting 
the thorn and damp, and more adapted to this variable 
climate than any other fabric, the cost of each, with 
silk sleeve linings, being 31s 6d. 
Light Cheviot Suits, with silk sleeve liuings . . £2 250 
Angola Suits do. do, w. 3590 

NICOLL'S NEW GUINEA WATERPROOF 
TWEED COATS for DUST or RAIN 

H. J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, the 
Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 
116, 118, 120 Regent street, and 22 Cornhill, Man- 
chester: 10 Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. 
Birmingham: 39 New street. 


_ [August 7 i, 1869. 


| NEW WORK by Sir JAMES CLARK. 
With Portrait, crown Syo, 10s 6d. 
MEMOIR of JOUN CONOL LY, 
u- “CD. DCL. C omprising a Sketch of the 
Treatment of the Insane in Europe and America, By 
Sir JAMES CLARK, Bart., K.C.B., M.D. F.R.S ‘ 
JouN Murray, Albemarle street, 





+ : “eee . DS 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 5s, by post 5s 4d. 


TATIONALITY ; or, the Law rel: ating 
to Subjects and Aliens, considered = a view 
to future Legislation. By the Right Hou, Sir ALex, 
Cockburn, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
WILLIAM RiGway, 169 Piceadilly, W., and all 
Booksellers. . 


| JIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. 
EXAMINATION FOR WOMEN. 
Now ready, price 2s. 

Examination Papers, with Lists of Syndies and 
Examiners, for the Examination held in JULY, 1869, to 
which are added the Regulations for the Examination 
in 1870, 

Cambridge: Printed for the Syndies at the U niversity 
Press. London: RIVINGTONS, Cambridge Warehouse, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, and 3 Waterloo p'ace. Cam- 
bridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co. 


A SCOTCHMAN’S GUIDE to PARIS. 
Just out, price 2s 6d, Svo, gilt. 
‘ors — RANDOM NOTES of an 
EIGHT DAYS’ TRIP. 
By SAMUEL COWAN. 
Edinburgh: EpMONSTON and DoUGLAs. 
A BOOK for AMATEURS and 4 )UNG GEOLOGISTS. 
YNHIPS and HAPTERS. 


By Davip Page, LIL! «* R.S.E., F. 
Author of Text Bo “ hysieal Geogr. hy and 








Geologs 


Price 5s. 






By the same Author. 
XN EOLOGY for GENi RAL READERS. 
A Series of Popular Sketches in Geology and 
Palwontology. Second Edition, containing several new 
Chapters. Price 6s. 
“This is one of the best of Mr. Page's many good 
books." —Geoloyical Magazine. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 


London. 
HNOVE WOUSE SCHOOL, 


TO” 
BRIGHTON. 


Mr, HUTTON will RE-OPEN his School on TUES- 
DAY, AUGUST the 17th. He has a few Vacancies, 
He prepares pupils for the Oxford and Cambridge Local 
Examinations, held in Brighton, one at Midsummer, 
the other at Christmas. 


i we LONDON INTERNATIONAL 

COLLEGE,—Principal, Dr. L. SCHMITZ, Ph.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., late Rector of the High School of 
Edinburgh. 

The New Wing being ready for occupation at the 
comfencement of the autumn term, on the 18th of 
September next, application should be made without 
delay for admission to fill the remaining vacancies, 

Prospectuses and every information may be had on 
application to Dr, Schmitz, at the College, Spring 
Grove, Middlesex, W.; or to the Secretary, at the office 
of the International Education Society (Limited), No. 
24 Old Bond street, London, W. 


S*': BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 
CLASSES for the UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 








MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 

There will be Two Classes held at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital in each year, for the convenience of gentle- 
men who are preparing for the Marticulation Examina- 
tion at the London University,—from October to 
January, and from March to June. Provision will be 
made for teaching all the subjects required, as 
follows :— 

(1) Classies, French, English, Modern Geography, and 
English History—Malcolm Laing, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

2) Mathematics and Natural Philosophy—P. J. 
Hensley, M.D. Cantab., Fellow of Christ's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Tutor to the Hospital. 

(3) Chemistry—A. Matthiessen, F.R.S., Lecturer on 
Chemistry to the Hospital. 

Fee for the Course of Three Months ......... 10 guineas. 

Fee for (1) or (2) ee 5 guineas. 

Fee for (3) . 2 guineas. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIF XA MIN: ATION. 
A Class in the subjects required for the preliminary 

Scientific Examination will be held from January to 

July, and will include all the subjects required, as 

follows :— 

Chemistry—A. Matthiessen, F.R.S. 

Botany—Rev. G. Henslow, M.A. Cantab. F.LS., 
Lecturer on Botany to the Hospital. 

Zoology and Comparative Anatomy—W. S. Church, 
M.D. Oxon., Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy to 
the Hospital; late Lee's Reader in Anatomy at 
Christchurch, Oxford. 

Mechanical and Natural Philosophy—P. J. Hensley, 

M.D. Cantab. 

Fee to Students of the Hospital .....+..s++s06 

| Fee to others ..... 

Fee for any single os 
Further information ms Ly be obtained on application 

personally or by letter to the Resident Warden of the 

College, St. Bartholomew's Hospit al. 









6 guineas. 
. 10 guineas, 
8 guineas, 








“Bel ieve me, sir, the finest scenery in the world is 
improved by a good hotel in the foreground. 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Delightful 
Location ; beautiful Scenery: 200 Apartments ; 
| handsome Public Rooms; Table d'Hote daily. 
Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 
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THE NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. | 


1 I CYCLOPADIC 


By Joun Saunpers, Author of “ Abel 


3 vols. 


FOR MY LOVE. 


2 vols. 


HIRELL. 


Drake's Wife.” 


LOVE ME 


Tilirts oa Flirts.” 


By the Author of 


* 
a. 


By Atsany Foxstangue, Author of 


3 yols. 


CUT ADRIFT. 
“A Tangled Skein.” 


4 
WISE SERPENT. 


3 vols. 


ROPES of S 


Loose.” 3 vols. 


By J. A. St. Bryrue. 


as a 


AND. By the Author of “A Screw 


6, 

MY INSECT QUEEN. By the Author of “ Margaret's 
Engagement.” 3 vols. 

RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 Ne w Burlington street. 


Just published, mm 8vo, price 5s 6d, cloth. 
_— of PARTY. 
London: Lo 








REEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


NGMANS, © 


Just publ ishe 1, in post 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth, 


WO LETTER Sion CAUSATION and FREEDOM in WIL- 

I, ING, ressed to John Stuart Mill; with an Appendix on the Existence of 

Matter and ot ion of Infinite Space. By Author of 
“Language,” * Freedom of Mind in Willing,” &e. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, 






ac 
ROWLAND G. HaAzarn, 


. Paternoster row. 


oA, in feap. Svo, price Ga. 


3y the Author of “Vital Law.” To John 
who has accepted and illustrated the Divine right of 
Carlyle. who has asserted and demonstrated the human 
dedicated by one whose cause is not yet 


Just publish 


i ESPOTISM. 
Henry Newman, 
Authority. aml to Thomas 
uses of Despotism,—these 
searched out. 
London: 


pages are 


LONG MANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


In Svo, with Fate, ls 6d, No. XXVL, AUGUST. 
t ALPINE JOURNAL: a Record of Mountain Adventure 


and Scientifie Observation, by Members of the Alpine Club, Edited by 
LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq 
CONTENTS, 
CORSIC:! By the Re H. WAwKeER, M.A,, F.Z.S. (With a Pls an 
On SOME WINTER E XP DITIONS in the ALPS. By A. W. Moor 
NOTES on the STRAITS of MAGELLAN and the ANDES of C ENTI AL CHILE. 
By W. E. Haut, M.A. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
ANNOTATED PLAYS of SHAKSPEARE for 


\HILLING - 
Ss STUDENTS. 


May now be had, price 1s each:— 
RICHARD IL, Is. AS YOU LIKE IT, 1s. 
HENRY VIIL, Is. MERCHANT of VENICE, Is. 
JULIUS C/ZESAR, Is. The TEMPEST, 1s. 
MACBETH, 1s. KING LEAR, Is. 
HAMLET, 1s. OTHELLO, Is. 
The following are nearly ready :— 
RICHARD IIL, 1s. CORIOLANUS, Is. 
ANTONY and CLEOPATRA, Is. 
Each Play with Explanatory and Illustrative Notes, Selected Criticisms, and other 
Aids to a thorough understanding of the Drama. Edited, for the use of Schools 
and Students preparing for Examination, by the Rev. Jonn Hunter, M.A. 

“We welcome the publication of these | as Johnson, Coleridge, Hallam, Schlegel, 
plays i in the form before us, Convenient | Knight, Drake, &c. Their value may, 
in size, with excellent type, they are now | therefore, be imagined to be great; and 
presented to us with such additions in| they are certainly of immense use in 
the shape of notes, &c., as must most | enabling us to understand and appreciate 
materially assist the student and enhance | the characters which our great poet drew 
the pleasure of his labour. Mr, Hunter | with such masterly power. The edition 
has done his work well. He has written | is eminently fitted to perform the func- 
an able introduction to each play, and | tions for which it has been designed, and 
has appended a considerable number of | we heartily recommend it to the fayour- 
explanatory notes. The selected criti-| able consideration of our readers.”— 
cisms are not of the ordinary newspaper Céril Service Gazette. 
type, but are written by such authorities | 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





| Twelve Specim« 


Professor PEPPER'S NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK, 
In large crown 8y¥o, price 9s, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 720 pages. 


SCIENCE SIMPLIFIED. 


By J. H. PEPPER, 
Professor of Chemistry and Honorary Director of the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 
Embracing LIGHT, HEAT, ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, PNEUMATICS, 
ACOUSTICS, CHEMISTRY. 
With 600 Illustrations. 
and Co., Bedford street, Covent Garden, 


F. WARNE 








Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, ‘gilt prey price 3s «6a, postage 3d. 


ENGLISH WILD FLOWERS. 


To be found by the Wayside, Fields, Hedgerows, Rivers, Moorlands, Meadows, 
Mountains, Sea-Shore. 
By J. T. BURGESS. 
Fine Edition, with Coloured Illustrations by Dalziels. 
Also, in Shilling Packets, picture covers, postage 14. 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 


us of Wild F.owers, drawn from Nature, and beautifally printed in 
Colours. 
Ditto, ditto, Second Series. 
F. WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent Garden, 
POPULAR B \OKS for the COUNTRY or SEA- SIDE. 
In fe price 2s 6.1 each, cloth gilt and gilt edg 


A MICROSCOPE BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


by M. C. COOKE. 
1,000 Objects with 500 Illustrated Figures, 


Also, uniform, and at the same price, 

COMMON SHELLS of the SEA SHORE. By the Rev. J. 
G. Woop, With 300 Original Woodcuts. 

COMMON SEA WEEDS of the SEA SHORE. By Mrs. 
LANE CLARKE. With Illustrations in Tints. 

FERN BOOK for EVERYBODY, including the Foreign 
Species. By M.C, Cooke. With Coloured Plates. 

The ORCHARD and FRUIT GARDEN, their Culture and 
Produce. By EuizaAneTn Watts. With Seven Coloured Plates. 


F. WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent Garden. 


CRAMER'S” NEW GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


Rosewood, 70 


No. 1. Cottage Design. Trichord Check Action. 
Guineas ; Walnut, 75 Guineas, 

No. 2. New Grand, 6 feet long. 
100 Guineas, 

No. 3. Boudoir Grand, 
Walnut, 150 Guineas. 

No. 4. Full Grand, 8 feot 6 inches long. Rosewood, 150 Guineas ; 
Walnut, 175 Guineas, 


207 Regent street : 43 Moorgate street. 
Belfast: High street. 


Rosewood, 90 Guineas ; Walnut, 


7 feet long. Rosewood, 110 Guineas ; 


London: Brighton: Weststreet. Dublin: 


Westmoreland street. 


age vat tate ya -- Second-hand, the largest selection in 

London, at CRAMER'S, Regent street, and Moorgate street, City; Grands, 
Semi-Grands, and Cottages, by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, Kirkman, and Cramer, 
—Pianoforte Gallery (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent street, W., and 43 
Muorgate street, E.C. 





A New Edition, omy 12mo, 45 1 6a, illustrated. 

yx YALL'S QUESTIONS, HISTORICAL and MIS- 

CELLANEOUS ; witha Portrait of the Author from the picture in possession 
of the family. This, the only full and complete edition, is specially noticeable in the 
Biographical Division, which contains notices of Palmerston, Cobden, Wiseman, 
Thackeray, &c., &c, The Questions on commun subjects have been revised, enlarged, 
and modervized. 

Enquire for Tegg's Edition. 


London: WitttAm Trea, Pancras lane, Cheapsdde. 





4to, faney boards, price 6s, 
ONIN LEECILS ETCHINGS, Comprising 51 of the Best of 
this inimitable artist's Sketches, with explanatory letter-press. 
London: WILLIAM Tea, Pancras lane, Cheapside, 


i “-ERTFORDSHIRE © HURCUES. — PORTRAL Ts.—T — The 

BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 5d, contains :—Views, External 
as restored by Messrs. 4, and H. Godwin 
s on London Water Supply—Geology and 
York street, Covent 


and Internal, of Litthe Muanden Church 
Portrait of Mr.G, G, Seott, R.A.—Paper 
Building Stones—Edinburgh—History in Marble, and others.—1 
Garden, W.C., and all Newsmen. 











Price 1s 6d. 


Qix SERMONS preached in St. George's | 
Chapel, Albemarle street, by the Rev. FRANCIS 
PALMER, M.A., Incumbent. Subjects: ~ -- The Study 
4 the Proverb and its Lessons,” &e., “St. Peter. 
3) *¢ Shristian Patience,” (4) ** Naomi ae Ruth,” 6) 
“ Words,” (6) “The Epistle to Philemon.” 
London: Hatcnanns, 187 Piccadilly, W. 
ene 0 31 South Molton street, Oxford strect. 


[o8D0Nn- ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
square, London, —Founded in 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—The EARL of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and | FPMLE 
Modern Literature, in various languages, 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to count ry and ten to 
t ae mbers. Reading-room open from Ten to half- 
ag 1X, ent and its Future. 

Tospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition), | Trans slate xd by W. 
price 15s; to members, 10s 6d. 120, cloth, 3s. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. London: 


] — INT’S (1. 
REFORMATION 
with full-page Engravings. 
London: 


New Edition, 





Jaines’s 
SMITH, 
London : 


Cheapside. 


| Educationally Considered. 
Hopeson, LL.D 


cloth, 3s 6d. 


New Edition, royal 18mo, cloth, 
J.) SKETCH of the 
in ENGLAND. 


WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


corrected to 1869, 
half russia, 17s, 
Sg ee (R.) GENERAL GAZET- 
TEER: a Geographical Dictionary, 
descriptions of every Country in the known World, the 
Cities, Towns, Rivers, Villages, &c, 


WILLIAM TEGG, 
EDUCATION 
the Employment of Women of the 


Second Edition, er Syvo, 
} "INHOUGHTS on IRELAND: 
By the late ¢ 


B. Hoveson, LL.D. 


TRUBNER and Co., 


3s 6d, 


POPULAR NOVELS. 
The Minister's Wife. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
“Salem Chapel,” &. 3 vols. 

“A powerful and vigorously-written story, The 
characters are drawn with rare skill. With the excep- 
tion of George Eliot, there is no female novelist of the 
day comparable to Mrs, Oliphant.”"—Daily News, 


A Book of Heroines. By the 


Author of “Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” &. 


The Vicar’s Courtship. By 
The pictures of 


WALTER THORNBURY, 3 vols. 
“ This novel is thoroughly readable, 

country life and scenery form an admirable frame- 

work. ‘The characters of Amy Robinson and Julia 
Jouuflower have the charm and energy of life."— 
Athenvum, 


Ursula’s Love Story. 3 vols. 


“Ursula is a charming character. The story of her 
life is drawn by @ mi: mpgs hand.”"—John Bul’, 
Hurst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street, 


Illustrated 


8vo, cloth, 12s 6d; 
containing 
Re-edited by J. A. 


Pancras lane, Queen street, 


of GIRLS; and 
Upper Classes, 
Two Lectures, by W. Bb. 
pp. xvi-li6, 





its Pre- 
‘ount CAVOUR., 
Crown 8vo, pp. 


60 Paternoster row. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
The Right Hon. W. FE. GLADSTONE’S 


“JUVENTUS MUNDI:” Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. Crown 8vo, with 
a coloured Map of the Outer Geography of the Odyssey and of the Form of the 
Earth according to Homer. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. (This day. 
“The Homeric poems paint for us in vivid colours the young world of Greece, 
They show us how men lived thought, talked, acted at a very remote period, and 
while human society was in its infancy. These manners, customs, ideas, institu- 
tions, lie, of course, embedded in the text, so that careless readers, or those who 
read only for the enjoyment of the poetry, the splendour of which, as Mr. Gladstone 
beautifully says, ‘dazzles the eye as with whole sheets of light,’ pass them over 
without notice. It isthe business of the present book to draw them out of their 
obscurity and present them to the attention of the reader in a clear, distinct outline, 
with all that they may reasonably be supposed to imply. It isanexercise peculiarly 
fitted to Mr. Gladstone's acute, fertile, and subtle intellect."—Guardian. 


The Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT’S SPEECHES 


on QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by Professor RoGErs, Author's 
Popular Edition, extra feap. 8vo, 3s 6d; Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Portrait, 25s. 
“ Eminently interesting, eminently instructive, and emiuently useful as mode!s of 
efficient oratory."—Pall Mall Gatetie. 
“They combine the rarest quality of oratory—they were effective when spoken, 
and they are quite as effective when read."—Edinburyh Review. 
“Their literary importance, great though it be, is secondary to their political 
importance. In point of political interest, in capacity for political instruction, they 
seem to us beyond any collection of speeches in the language.”— North British Review, 


y aatal r aha yr NO ATTT Depry 
WOMAN'S WORK and WOMAN’S CULTURE: 
a Series of Essays by Frances Power Cobbe, Jessie Boucherett, Rev. G. Butler, 
Sophia Jex-Blake, James Stuart, M.A., Charles Pearson, M.A., Herbert Mozley, 
Julia Wedgwood, Elizabeth Wolstenholme, J. Boyd Kinnear. Edited by 
JOSEPHINE E. BUTLER. 8vo, 10s 64d, [This day. 
“The very best contribution as yet put forth on the ‘ condition of wom'n’ ques- 
tion. It is not a book for one party or another, it is an able exposition of the whole 
question.”"—Athenxum. 


The RUSSO-INDIAN QUESTION, Historically, 
Strategically, and Politically Considered; with a Sketch of Central-Asiatic 
Politics, and a Map of Central Asia. By Captain F. TRENCH, F.R.G.S,, 20th 
Hussars. Crown Svo, 7s 6d. (This day. 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH’S POEMS and 


PROSE REMAINS; with Selections from his Letters anda Mcmoir. Edited 
by his WIFz. 2 vols. crown 8yo, with Portrait, 21s, [This day. 


ra 1 aa - x = 
A PHYSICIAN’S PROBLEMS. By 
CHARLES ELAM, M.D., M.R.C.P. CONTENTS: Natural Heritage—On Degene- 
rations in Man—On Moral and Criminal Epidemics—Body versus Mind— 
Illusions and Hallucinations—On Somnambulism—Reverie and Abstraction, 

Crown 8vo, 9s. (This day. 
“These are something more than problems of merely professional interest. They 
are great questions affecting the well-being of society, and which it is of the last 
importance should be explored and discussed with the enterprise of a genuine love 
of science and the wisdom of a comprehensive and experienced mind. Dr. Elam 
brings these qualities in no ordinary degree to the task of solving the problems which 

form the topics of his work."—G/ote. 


uJ _ x 7 Thro ° . 
HISTORICAL GLEANINGS: a Series of 
Sketches. Montegu—Walpole—Adam Smith—Cobbeit. By J. E. THOROLD 
Rogers. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. (This day. 
“His essays are full of interest, pregnant, thoughtful, and readable —J/all Mall 
Gazette, 


r > > TO TQ IV 
HENRY CRABB ROBINSON'S DIARY, 
REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPONDENCE. Selected and Edited by Dr. T. 
SADLER. 3 vols, 8vo, with Portrait, 36s. (This day. 
“The volumes which treat of him are, like himself when he was among ws, irra- 
sistible—to be attended to whether you will or no; and worth the attention, because 
brimful of anecdote, incident, learning, quaint talk, profound thought, sublime 
philosophy, childlike fun, bold speculation, and religious feeling, lovely in its con- 
ception and practice,”"—Atheneum, 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “JANET’S HOME,” &c. 


OLDBURY. By Miss A. Keary. 3. vols., 
31s 6d. 

“It is indeed a most touching and exquisite story.........quite out of the ordinary 
run, and warranting us in placing her in the highest rank of the women writers of 
the day."—Morning Post. 

“ We can recommend it most heartily, both as to plot, literary skill and style, and 
as to tone and morale."—Literary Churchman. 

“ This is a very powerfully written story......... It would be an immense mistake 
to confound it with the mass of novels produced from week to week. It rises, so 
to speak, head and shoulders above these." —G/obe, 


A SECOND SERIES of the Rev. H, M. 
BUTLER’S SERMONS, preached in the CHAPEL of HARROW SCHOOL, 
Crown 8vo, 78 6d. (This day. 


New and Cheaper Issue, royal 16mo, 33 6d. 
The SCOURING of the WHITE HORSE; 
’ 
or, the Long Vacation Ramble of a London Clerk. By the Author of “ Tom 
Brown's School Days.” Illustrated by Doyle. [This day. 


GLOBE EDITION of SCOTT'S POETICAL 


WORKS. Edited, with a Biographical and Critical Memoir, by FRANCIS 
TURNER PALGRAVE, New Edition. Globe 8vo, 3s 6d. (This day. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE.” 


HOLIDAYS on HIGH LANDS; or, Rambles 
and Incidents in Search of Alpine Plants, By the Rev, HUGH MACMILLAN, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
-- 





MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


The ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT of 


RELIGIOUS BELIEF. By 8S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. Author of “Curi 
Myths of the Middle Ages,” &c. Part L., Heathenism and Mosaism, 8v0, lis 


APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION in the CHURCH 


of ENGLAND. By the Rev. AktHuR W. HADDAN, B.D., Rector of Bs ” 
the-Heath, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo, 12s. ah atone 


a Aes, . 4) ys 
The WITNESS of ST. PAUL to CHRIST 
being the Boyle Lectures for 1869. With an Appendix on the Credibility of the 
Acts, in Reply to the Recent Strictures of Dr, Davidson. By the Rev. STANLEY 
LEATHES, M.A., Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, London, and Preacher- 
Assistant, St. James's, Piccadilly. Svo, 103 6d. 


The WITNESS of the OLD TESTAMENT to 


CHRIST. The Boyle Lectures for the Year 1868, By the Rev. STANLEY 
LEATHES, M.A. S8vo, 9s, 


The FIRST BOOK of COMMOM PRAYER 


of EDWARD VI. And the Ordinal of 1549, together with the Order of the 
Communion, 1548. Reprinted entire, and Edited by the Rev. HENRY BASKER- 
VILLE WALTON, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College. With an 
Introduction by Rey. PETER GOLDSMITH Mepp, M.A., Senior Fellow and Tutor 
of University College, Oxford, Small 8vo, 62. [Just ready. 


The LIFE of MADAME LOUISE de FRANCE, 
Daughter of Louis XV., also known as the Mother Tértse de S. Augustin. By 
the Author of “* Tales of Kirbeck.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SOIMEM#: a Story of a Wilful Life. Small 
8yo0, 3s 6d, 

MISS LANGLEY’S WILL: a Tale. 
Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, £1 1s. 

CURIOUS MYTHS of the MIDDLE AGEs. 


Py 8. BARING-GOULD, M.A., Author of * Post-Medivval Preachers," &¢. With 
Illustrations. New Edition, complete in one Volume. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SKETCHES of the RITES and CUSTOMS of 
the GRECO-RUSSIAN CHURCH. By Ff. C. Rowanorr, With an Introdue- 
tory Notice by the Author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe.” Second Edition. Crown 
Svo, 7s 6d. 


Second 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridg>. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries, 
TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA; an Exploration 


of the Western Nile Tributaries, By Mr. and Mrs, Petierick. In 2 vols, So, 
with Maps, Portraits, and numerous [lIlustrations. (Just ready. 
The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from 


the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Corrections and Additions. In 1 vol., 73 6d. [Vow ready. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By Justice 
— Author of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” “Paul Massie,” &c. 
UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. By Russet 
GRAY, Author of “ John Haller’s Niece,” “* Never—for Ever,” &c. In 3 vols. 
ONLY a WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel. By the Eark 
of Desart. In 2 vols, 
The BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: a Novel. By 
J. M. Capgs, Author of “The Mosaic- Worker's Daughter,” &c. 3 vols. 
TWICE REFUSED: a Novel. By Cuantes E. 
STIRLING. In 2 vols. 


NETHERTON-ON-SEA: a New Story. In 3 vols. 
A PERFECT TREASURE: a Novel. In 1 vol. 
A COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. By the Author of 


“ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols, (Just ready. 


TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS FOR SEA-SIDE READING. 


MAURICE DERING. RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 

The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS, SANS MERCI, 

The ROCK AHEAD, The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 
The PRETTY WIDOW, BLACK SHEEP. 

MISS FORRESTER. BARREN HONOUR, 

The DOWER HOUSE. SWORD and GOWN. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 

FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

Tue NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 

Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside, 


——————— 
—— 
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